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Chronicle 


Home News.—Formal notification of John W. Davis 
of his nomination as the Democratic Presidential nominee 
took place at Mr. Davis’s home in Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, on August 11. The speech of 
notification was delivered by Senator 
Walsh of Montana. The address of 
acceptance by Mr. Davis has been hailed throughout the 
country by the Democrats as a progressive, frank and 
inspiring expression of opinion. At least half of the 
speech was taken up with a vigorous and specific indict- 
ment of the Republican party during its term of office; 
it spared neither President Coolidge nor any of the officials 
associated with him in the Government. It is clear that 
Mr. Davis intends to make as his chief issues in the cam- 
paign the corruption in office of the Republican party and 
the gross favoritism displayed in its legislation. In the 
latter half of his address, Mr. Davis offered in a summary 
way his own constructive program. He introduced this 
portion of his speech by reaffirming his adherence to the 
principles enunciated in the platform put forward af the 
Democratic National Convention. While excusing him- 


Mr. Davis Accepts 
Democratic 
Nomination 


self from a discussion of all the proposals contained in 
this program, he outlined his stand on the more important 
ones. 


He declared in favor of the prevention of child 
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labor, of the suppression of illicit traffic in drugs, of the 
conservation of the natural resources of the country, and 
of the right of labor to organize and to bargain collectively. 
He promised specific aid to agriculture through adequate 
legislation and the revision of the tariff, and he pledged 
himself to seek not only a revision of the tariff, and a re- 
form of taxation but to achieve an actual reduction of 
taxes. Consequent from this, he gave his word that he 
would force a strict economy in government. He was of 
the opinion that means of national defense should be main- 
tained “until reason is permitted to take the place of 
force.” In regard to the Prohibition amendment, he 
pledged himself to an unequivocal defense of the enforce- 
ment of law. Speaking of foreign policy, he declared 
himself in favor of a World Court not merely as a cam- 
paign issue but in all sincerity. He spoke strongly in 
favor of the entrance of the United States into the League 
of Nations. He refused to accept the dictum that the 
League of Nations is a “closed incident ” and expressed 
the opinion that eventually the United States would become 
a full participant in it. However, by way of qualification, 
he stated that this could not come about until the people 
had expressed judgment by assenting to the Democratic 
plank calling for a popular referendum on the League. 
Mr. Davis, when speaking of constitutional guarantees, 
did not make specific mention of the Ku Klux Klan issue; 
but he condemned the tendency of any organization to 
take the law out of the hands of constituted officials, as 
well as all efforts to arouse racial or religious dissension 
in the country. Prior to the notification ceremonies, the 
officials of the Democratic National Committee were 
named and Clem L. Shaver, of West Virginia, was 
formally made its Chairman. 


On August 14, President Coolidge received formal 
notification. that the Republican Party had chosen him as 
its Presidential candidate. In his speech of acceptance, 
Mr. Coolidge displayed none of the 


Acceptance : 
of President aggressiveness that characterized the 
Coolidge address of Mr. Davis; rather, he rested 


his case on the concrete accomplishments of the Republi- 
can administration during its tenure of office. He did 
not reply to Mr. Davis’ attack on his party—his speech 
having been given to the press at the same time as that 
of Mr. Davis,—nor did he make any reference either to 
the Democratic party or to that of Senator La Follette. 
After passing in review the staggering problems, foreign, 
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financial and economic, which faced the Republican ad- 
ministration when it took over the Government in 1921, 
he enumerated the “ remarkable and constructive accom- 
plishments’ which had been effected since that time. 
These included the ratification of nearly fifty treaties, the 
establishment of friendly foreign relations, the reduction 
of the annual cost of government and of the public debt 
as, well as the liquidation of the foreign debt. In addition, 
generous laws were enacted for war veterans, especially 
the disabled, commendable restrictive immigration laws 
were passed, and a protective tariff was introduced much 
to the benefit of American agriculture, labor and industry. 
President Coolidge then pointed out the good effects re- 
sulting from the Washington Disarmament Conference. 
His only reference to the late scandals was the paragraph 
in which he insisted strongly on the need for honesty in 
government and on his own efforts in that regard. Fol- 
lowing the rapid enunciation of his political creed, he 
considered in detail some of the outstanding problems of 
the country and his constructive plans in their regard. His 
foreign policy he describes in one word—peace. He pro- 
posed American adhesion to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice and cited the efforts made by the 
Republican administration to assist in the rehabilitation 
of Europe. In domestic matters, he urged the protective 
tariff; in a lengthy discussion professed deep interest in 
all that may be of assistance to agriculture, and laid par- 
ticular insistence on the claim that the Republican rule has 
raised the wage-earner to a higher standard than he ever 
occupied before. He pointed with pride to the cut in the 
cost of government effected during his administration and 
promised that, as he has already brought about a great 
reduction of taxation, he will continue to further even 
more important tax reforms. His references to the en- 
forcement of the Prohibition amendment were vague, and 
only the slightest hint was given of the existence of the 
Ku Klux Klan. A great part of the address was taken up 
with an abstract discussion of political philosophy. 


Austria.—Dr. Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor, has now 
completely recovered from the bullet wound inflicted upon 
him in the attempt made upon his life. On July 3 he was 
brought to a convalescent home in 
charge of Sisters, located in the 
Wienerwald. He is again at work and 
has been strong enough to take several extensive automo- 
bile trips through the wooded hilly country. He has 
further been able to endure the ordeal of two feasts cele- 
brated in his honor, the first being his forty-eighth birth- 
day and the second the silver jubilee of his priesthood. 
On the latter occasion he went to Vienna, where there 
was a solemn High Mass at which Dr. Seipel assisted in 
priestly vestments, a silver wreath wound around his arm. 
A letter from the Holy Father congratulated him both on 
his recovery and on his priestly jubilee. 

Austria, at the present moment, could ill afford to lose 
her Chancellor, the one man able safely to lead the nation 
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through its critical period that will still continue for some 
time. The country is suffering severely from the effects 
of the economic and financial difficulties. True, these have 
been greatly lessened since the disastrous days following 
upon the war, but are even now serious enough. There 
is also much turmoil and unrest. The tenth anniversary 
of the outbreak of the war, July 27, 1924, called forth 
strong anti-war demonstrations both in Vienna and in the 
provincial towns. Fifteen pacifist associations arranged a 
great meeting in the Vienna town hall while the Socialists 
paraded the streets. Everywhere the same motto was in 
prominence during these demonstrations: “‘ Never another 
war!” and all classes of the population participated in 
these manifestations, since all are still suffering from the 
consequences of the last inhuman struggle. The leading 
Catholic organ, Das Neue Reich, issued an anniversary 
number, the main purpose of which seems to be to prove 
that the Central Powers were not responsible for the 
World War. Discussing ‘“ The Fate of Austria” in the 
Vienna Tagblatt, Dr. Bibl, a professor at the Vienna Uni- 
versity, holds, however, that: 

The war has merely hastened the decomposition of Austria, 
since pre-war conditions would have ended fatally even had no 
war broken out. We should always have had that witches’ kettle 
of quarrelling races which aroused the concupiscence of our 
neighbors. 

The currents which were at work, tearing asunder the 
Dual Monarchy, had constantly been growing stronger, 
while the cohesive elements were steadily weakening. No- 
body, he explains, called himself an Austrian ; but everyone 
was a Magyar, a Czech, a German, etc. ‘“ The end was 
near at hand.” Such statements in a leading Austrian 
paper are significant. “I think,” an Austrian correspon- 
dent writes to AMERICa, 
that in spite of all that has been said, we have more chances of 
happiness in the little Republic of new Austria than we had in the 
great Monarchy of old. I believe that if normal conditions were 
to be restored throughout Europe we could weather all our storms 
and pass safely through the crisis that still continues at the present. 

Austria is suffering today from a serious industrial 
crisis which is intimately connected with her financial 
difficulties. There is a scarcity of money and, worst of 
all, the prices of bread have been raised again. 


Egypt.—The recent outbreak among the Cairo and 
Egyptian Railway troops in the Sudan has aroused much 
speculation and a serious apprehension on the part of the 
Egyptian authorities. While the casualties were com- 
paratively few, the railway battalion at 
Atbara has committed a considerable 
amount of sabotage. Details of the 
mutiny in the Sudan are thus far vague and indefinite, as 
are the motives underlying it. But it is regarded as sig- 
nificant that simultaneously with the Atbara outbreak there 
occurred a mutiny among the Sudanese students at the 
Khartoum military school and following it a demonstra- 
tion of sympathy in Cairo. Conditions in the Sudan are 
now reported as quiet; but as a matter of precaution a 
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few battleships and cruisers were dispatched thither, and 
neighboring battalions of troops were either sent or given 
orders to be in readiness to go there. The Viscount 
Allenby, British High Commissioner in Egypt and the 
Sudan, who has been in England, is reported to be leaving 
for Egypt immediately. The London press appears to 
be frankly alarmed over the situation. Some of the papers 
connect this latest disturbance with a conspiracy known to 
exist among certain persons interested in Egypt who have 
been endeavoring to weaken the British hold on the Sudan 
and to establish Egyptian rule over it. They recall that 
last June, Zagloul Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, intimated 
very clearly that Egypt would put forward a demand on 
Great Britain for the complete evacuation of the Sudan; 
later the British Ministers announced that on no account 
would they renounce their responsibility to the Sudan and 
the Sudanese. The present disturbance, the press con- 
cedes, is in itself of no serious moment; its consequences, 
however, may result in a further delay in the settlement 
of the Egyptian problem. 


Great Britain—When on Saturday, August 9, Pre- 
mier Herriot, War Minister Nollet and Finance Min- 
ister Clementel left for Paris it was understood that the 
Premier’s intention was to settle cer- 
tain points with his Paris colleagues 
concerning the problem of the military 
evacuation of the Ruhr. It has since transpired that the 
main reason of this visit was to convince Nollet of the 
feasibility of the Premier's views in favor of evacuation, 
for on this point the War Minister had stood in the way 
of an agreement. The Premier gained his point, for the 
members of the French cabinet, with President Dou- 
mergue and Marshal Foch all agreed that the military 
occupation of the Ruhr could be discontinued without 
any detriment to the interests of France. On Monday, 
therefore, August 11, the three representatives returned 
to London with the settled intention of making this con- 
cession to the Germans and with bright hopes of putting 
a speedy conclusiion to the whole Conference. But the 
question of time still remained: when should the evacua- 
tion begin? On this one point practically the whole 
week’s work for the Conference was destined to be cen- 
tered, for the other questions were finding a solution 
acceptable to all. 

The plan agreed to and proposed by Premiers Herriot 
and Theunis contemplated the complete withdrawal of 
troops from the district after a year from the inception 
of the Dawes plan provided Germany 
fulfil her obligations therein set down. 
The French, Belgian and German rep- 
resentatives accordingly got together to settle this knotty 
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point, which settlement was destined to be long, while 


in the meantime the Council of Fourteen held several 
meetings to clear some of the other outstanding features 
of lesser difficulty. Premier Herriot in offering to with- 
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draw from the Ruhr at a minimum period of one year 
provided the Germans gave satisfaction considered him- 
self to be particularly reasonable and condescending. But 
this time appeared too long to the Germans. Six months 
was the maximum they would agree to. Herriot repre- 
sented that as a matter of fact, did the Germans give 
from the start the assurance that they were fulfilling 
their part of the treaty, the period of a year could very 
well be shortened even to six months and less, and to this 
he pledged himself. 


These triangular conferences between the French, Bel- 
gians and Germans continued for some days and were 
delaying the conclusion of the whole Conference. While 
there were no strained relations or 
hard feelings, neither side was willing 
to yield and a suitable compromise was 
not forthcoming. Then something happened which gave 
a serious setback to the amicable solution of these differ- 
ences. On Thursday morning, August 14, when the Ger- 
man delegates arrived at Downing Street in order to take 
up again their discussions on the evacuation of the Ruhr 
with the French and Belgians, as they thought, they found 
to their astonishment that they were being ushered into 
the presence of the larger Council of Fourteen which 
represented all of the seven nations of the Conference. 
They learned, moreover, that all were in agreement with 
the French view. This was a severe blow to them and 
shattered at once the hope they had been entertaining of 
returning to Berlin with a compromise solution about 
the time of the military evacuation of the Ruhr. They 
withdrew after twenty minutes from the Plenary Council 
feeling the sting of a lack of courtesy on the part of 
the Allies and considering that the issue was being unduly 
forced upon them. To heighten the embarrassment and 
to produce a veritable feeling of strain in all quarters, a 
London news agency gave out the utterly unfounded re- 
port that an ultimatum had been handed the Germans 
by the Allies. But this was promptly and forcefully 
denied by Premier MacDonald, and the disagreeable 
atmosphere was further dissipated in the afternoon when 
Chancellor Marx called upon Herriot at the Hyde Park 
Hotel and received from him the reiterated assurance that 
France would withdraw from the Ruhr just as soon as 
it was seen that Germany was putting all the conditions 
of the Dawes plan into execution. 


But the result of this check on German desires was 
the immediate step taken by them to get into communi- 
cation with their home Government. It was planned at 
first to send Dr. Luther, Finance Min- 
ister, by airplane back to Germany to 
consult with President Ebert and the 
German leaders at home. But at the request of Premier 
MacDonald this was abandoned and communications with 
Berlin were opened up by wire. Many messages from 
the home Government were received at the German head- 
quarters, one of them taking three hours to decode. But 
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the outcome was heartening, for it had been decided at 
Berlin that although the Germans were to hold strongly 
to their point, nevertheless, the French proposals of evac- 
uation after a year were not to be bluntly rejected. In 
other words, the Germans showed themselves determined 
to prevent a collapse of the Conference. But before the 
communications from Berlin were over the representatives 
were instructed to yield before the demands of the French. 
So that at the end of the week the very knotty question 
of the military evacuation of the Ruhr which had taken 
up the main energies of the delegates during that whole 
period was considered settled. To render more easy the 
acceptance in Germany of a year’s presence in the Ruhr 
of French and Belgian troops, Herriot gave palpable con- 
cessions in other quarters. These were that the French 
troops would be immediately withdrawn from certain 
towns deemed strategic for the occupation and the entire 
withdrawal of French and Belgian railway men. With 
this the Conference ended to the satisfaction of all. 


Ireland.—As the first business of its reassembly on 
August 12, the Dail entered upon a discussion of the latest 
development in the three-cornered tangle of the boundary 
dispute. President Cosgtave opened 
the proceedings by moving the frst 
reading of a bill, parallel to that intro- 
duced in the British Parliament, supplementing Article 
XII of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. Mr. Cosgrave took occa- 
sion to express his own views on. the question. He scored 
those who were trying to use these negotiations to kindle 
the embers of party passion against the Free State and 
people, and declared that the most powerful British press 
had descended to methods decent journalists would not 
employ. He likewise attacked the British politicians who 
were trying vainly to extinguish the Irish nation and who 
had made efforts to establish a “ portion of Ulster as a 
province of Great Britain under the term Northern Ire- 
land.” He continued, “ They have since tried to stamp 
it with a separate nationality and steal for it the ancient 
name of Ulster.” He ridiculed the “two nation” theory 
and insisted that Ulster was a historic Irish province 
inseparably bound up in Irish history, sentiment and eco- 
nomic interests. He stated that the Irish people was not 
party to this dismemberment but regarded it as a further 
casus belli between Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Cos- 
grave denied that he was seeking either territory or coer- 
cion ; he demanded that there must be a plebiscite of the 
people concerned. ‘ We insist,” he said, “that the people 
who can claim the right under the treaty to determine for 
themselves whether they shall be governed by an Irish 
Government shall have that right effective.” Speaking on 
the motion, Mr. Johnson, Labor leader, reaffirmed the 
statement that he had made before the adjournment of 
the Dail, namely, that the time had come when the Dail 
should consider the remaking of a constitution in which 
the objectionable clauses should be eliminated. 
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For some time past, the question of the granting of an 
absolute civil divorce has been causing discussion in gov- 
ernmental and religious circles. The issue was raised 
when three petitions for divorce were 
deposited in the Private Bill Office. 
These were referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders of the Oireachtas which was 
delegated to investigate the position in the Free State of 
bills relating to matrimonial matters. The report of this 
Committee was published; it confined itself to a state- 
ment of existing laws and threw the burden of decision 
back on the Oireachtas. According to the Committee, it 
is a right inherent in the Free State courts to grant divorce 
a mensa et a thoro; but a right to divorce a vinculo matri- 
moni—which makes remarriage legally possible—has 
never existed. Before the Treaty such an absolute divorce 
could be obtained only through the passage of a private 
bill in the House of Lords. On the ratification of the 
Treaty such a procedure became automatically impossible. 
As the report explains, at present, in theory, any person 
desiring an absolute divorce must apply for facilities to 
the Oireachtas. “ But at this point further progress is 
stopped,” states the Jrish Catholic, “and this for the 
obvious reason that it is inconceivable that the majority of 
the members of the Oireachtas, being Catholics, should 
violate their most sacred religious convictions by granting 
facilities to persons who are prepared to disregard and 
set at naught the Divine ordinance.” As might be sup- 
posed, the Irish press has taken an unequivocal stand in 
favor of the sanctity of marriage. A persistent agitation, 
however, has been carried on by a very small minority 
which contends that the refusal to grant absolute divorce 
amounts to a form of religious persecution. 


Divorce in 
the Free State 


Spain.—The position in Spain of Premier Primo de 
Rivera has been developing into one of greater difficulty, 
although the King has denied that there is any sort of 
crisis preparing. The visit of the Pre- 
mier to the armies in Morocco some 
days ago had not met with happy re- 
sults. His expressed plan to withdraw the Spanish troops 
from the front ranks of the campaign against the Moroc- 
can tribesmen was met with a storm of protest both from 
the Spanish officers and from their native allied chiefs. At 
his subsequent departure for Spain he was given a very 
cold send-off by the officers and troops. When, further, 
the King returned from his summer residence to meet 
the Premier at Madrid, whereas the Premier could easily 
have gone out to meet the King at his vacation villa, reports 
were loud with the assertion of an impending change in 
the ministry. But it has developed that these were mere 
rumors, for the King at a luncheon with a representative of 
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‘the New York Times gave out for publication that the 


disturbing reports had been spread by papers inimical to 
the Rivera regime because of his stopping short the expen- 
sive abuse of financial subsidies to them by the State. 
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Carry On for the Indians’ Sake 


Davip P. McAsrocker, S.J. 


T was the Monsignor who first made the suggestion. 

We were returning to Phoenix one evening in early 

Fall after a trip to St. John’s Mission. Both of us 
were rather downhearted. Perhaps it was because of the 
news we had received from the fathers on the reservation 
that instead of the customary 450 students they had 
hitherto been accustomed to house, financial straits had 
made it imperative to cut the number to 250; perhaps the 
Monsignor’s depression came from meeting a little Sister 
at the mission, whom he had known as a young girl, and 
she looked dreadfully emaciated and underfed. Or it may 
have been that our melancholy came from the solemn 
witchery of that September sunset. Arizona and New 
Mexico with their mesquite, cacti, Gila monsters, rattle 
snakes and sand storms are assuredly desolate wastes. 
Montana and the Dakotas with their sage brush plains and 
their alkali hills are certainly not inviting. And yet—and 
yet, there is something about these places that holds you, 
something that haunts you, something that makes you feel 
more friendly towards the neighbor. The cause is not 
the prodigal riot of coloring one sees of an evening in 
such places. No, not that. It is the utter sense of de- 
pendence, the feeling that we are so very very small and 
God is so very very majestic and eternal. Such sensations 
always arise when the sun sinks down in the West, and 
miles of desert waste lie about you. The same feeling of 
dependence on God that makes all on a ship acquaintances 
and even friends before the vessel is thirty minutes from 
land. You see there are only a few bars of steel and a few 
feet of timber between you and utter destruction. 

Well, be the causes what they may, the Monsignor and | 
were too moody to talk for some time; we drove along in 
silence. Finally he turned to me and said: “Is there no 
way to meet this situation? Is there no way to insure 
success in this Indian work after all the time, the money, 
the energy, the lives we have spent in it up to date?” 

“My dear Monsignor” I replied, “there can be no 
forward march—no offensive without ammunition and 
ammunition in this case.means only one thing—money.” 

“Well, let us arouse the men and the women of the 
United States to their sense of responsibility, to a realiza- 
tion of the imminent danger that confronts our Catholic 
Indian Missions because of lack of finances.” 

“ Talk to the people of this country,” I rejoined, “ talk 
to them of the foreign missions and they somehow feel a 
warm glow about their hearts, they respond. But one 
would have to be another Isaias, one would have to have 


his heart and tongue touched with a burning coal to 
arouse them when it comes to our Indian missions at 
home.” 

And then the Monsignor, as I said before, made his 
suggestion. “ Don’t appeal to the men and women; don’t 
appeal to the grown-ups. Put the case before our 
youngsters, before the boys and girls in the Catholic 
schools of our land. There are, roughly speaking, about 
three million students in our educational institutions. If 
each one of them give twenty-five cents a year—think of 
it, twenty-five cents a year!—the Bureau of Catholic 
Indian Missions could not only continue its present splen- 
did work, but it could inaugurate a spiritual offensive that 
would ultimately save the Red men to the Catholic Church 
that first brought them the ‘ glad tidings ’.” 

The idea, at this distance, is a good one. The present 
method of fashioning the burden is obviously an unjust 
one. Besides the help from the Bureau of Catholic Indian 
Missions, the main weight lies on the shoulders of Mother 
Katherine Drexel and her devoted Sisters, and the different 
religious Orders of men and women and upon the mem- 
bers of the diocesan clergy on the outskirts of civilization. 
The Jesuits of the California Province, besides manning 
the missions of Alaska and the Northwest, spend close to 
$40,000 yearly toward their upkeep. And I am told that 
the Franciscans give nearly the same amount to assist their 
missions in the Southwest. When one considers the huge 
expense of educating an individual for the priesthood and 
the few years that he is able to labor under climatic hard- 
ships and privations incidental to work in sueh places, 
the above monetary figures may quite conservatively be 
doubled. 

However, though all may be agreed that the financial 
burden in respect to the Indian should be more justly 
equalized ; and, though all may be of one mind that the 
idea of organizing the school children is a good one, the 
main crux comes when one tries to have such a scheme 
adopted. First, and above all else, we should need not 
alone ecclesiastical approbation, not alone the blessing of 
Almighty God, but ecclesiastical cooperation as well. I 
mean by this that each bishop personally should interest 
himself in perfecting the organization of such a venture in 
his diocese; that he should appoint a priest, thoroughly 
drilled in the method to be followed, to cooperate with the 
national organizer in perfecting such a campaign. 

Secondly, the national organizer, who in this case quite 
naturally would be the Director of the Indian Bureau, 
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should have plenty of assistants with manias for detail 
who would perfect their plans down to the last title. 

Lastly, there is the appeal to the children themselves. A 
quiet spiritual appeal. Quiet, inasmuch as they should not 
nag their parents for the money. Scarcely a day passes 
by without some local demand from the school on the 
father and mother. They should be told that this affair 
is a deep secret between themselves and God, that the 
money freely given for candy or for a “ movie” may be 
spent for the Red man. 

A spiritual appeal too, bringing out not alone the neces- 
sity of praying for the conversion of the Red man, but 
the great privilege to be allowed to give alms to such an 
end. Children in their simplicity readily grasp these ideas 
better perhaps than their blasé adults; for praying to 
the child is both a novelty and a pleasure. Contact with 
holy things has not as yet blunted his fervent piety. And 
best of all, their hearts are still tender and generous. The 
parable of the Good Samaritan, the story of the Widow’s 
Mite, the idea behind the cup of cold water given in His 
Name, all of these the child- quickly assimilates. 

With such a force thoroughly organized and efficiently 
directed, with such a child’s crusade as we Catholics can 
readily muster, fully prepared to enter the lists, may we 
not, with God’s help, expect to turn the tide? May we 
not hope that the Master’s desire may be soon realized, 
and that soon there may be “ one fold and one Shepherd ? ” 

If any added incentive be needed to spur us on to the 
accomplishment of this desired end, it may be had in the 
story of an old missionary who labored for years among 
the Shoshoni tribe. He was traveling along on horseback 
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to a distant station, when he met up with a group of his 
beloved Indians. 

“T want you all at Mass next Sunday,” he said. “I am 
going to tell you all about Apee, the great One who lives 
in Heaven.” 

“ How are you going to tell us all about Him who lives 
in Heaven, if you have never been up in Heaven yourself 
to talk to Him,” questioned a rather forward member of 
the band. 

The missionary was a quick-witted individual and soon 
turned the tables on his interrogator. 

“T, personally, have never seen Apee,” he rejoined, 
“but Apee sent His Son down to explain to us all we 
should know about Himself.” 2 

One needs study very little about the Son who came 
amongst us, to be conversant with the fact that He led 
a very active life during His sojourn on earth, “I must 
be about My Father’s business ”. “Labor while it 
is yet day; the night cometh when no man can work.” 
And almost the last command—command, not precept, 
mind you !—which the Son gave us was one that entailed 
incessant activity, ceaseless effort ; “ Go forth and teach all 
nations. Ms 

Primarily and directly, these words were addressed to 
the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church; but, 
secondarily and indirectly, let us not forget that they apply 
to each member of the laity. Nor did the Master wish the 
children excluded from this apostolate, “ suffer the little 
ones to come unto me,” allow the children to be associated 
with Me, to cooperate with Me, to assist in spreading 
abroad on earth that fire which I expressly came from 
heaven to enkindle. 


In a Russian Parish 


Princess Epira M. ALMEDINGEN 


T is almost a paradox to say that in Holy Russia of 
the past, with all Church elements impregnating every 
aspect of social and private life, parochial organism 

was, for all practical purposes, non-existent. Now, I do 
not mean to say that there were no such things as parochial 
organizations. Rather the missing factor lay in that 
the Russians were completely ignorant of the inward 
spiritual side essential to any phase of parochialism. 
Churches were manifold throughout the country and 
every village, however insignificant in dimensions, boasted 
of its own church. No parishes were endowed, neither 
were the priests in receipt of any official salary. Those 
who devoted themselves to town work would usually be- 
come stipendiaries of some government institution, or else 
earn their living by teaching catechism in public and pri- 
vate schools. But the Holy Synod paid no salaries. Else- 
where I shall dwell upon the nefarious consequences which 





were the outcome of this extremely vague and fluctuating 
financial status of the Church. A village priest would in- 
variably be a secular, i.e., a “ white cleric”; the secular 
priests in the Russian Church were called the white clergy. 
The monks out of whose numbers bishops were elected, 
were designated as “ black clergy,” and celibacy was en- 
joined on them, though not on the white clergy. 

A village priest would invariably be a secular, a white 
cleric. More often than not, the priest would have a large 
family, and few openings ever came in the way of his 
children. His sons were expected to follow in his steps, 
in some cases in total disregard of their vocation. His 
daughters would in due time marry young deacons of the 
neighboring villages. His own status of education was 
very low, for the Holy Synod never considered the neces- 
sity of equipping its neophytes with any theological train- 
ing, unless they were destined for town work, in which 
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case they were allowed a few more extra years of study 
at the theological academy in Kiev. Further, a parish 
priest’s outlook on life was very narrow, and when fervor 
and zeal were lacking, as was often the case, a priest 
would be nothing more nor less than a mere government 
official, though duly cassocked. His economic horizon 
looked scarcely any brighter. He hardly ever had means 
of his own. Rich people would not give their sons to 
the priesthood ; and those broken-hearted, life-disappointed 
guardsmen and diplomats who would discover “ their voca- 
tion” late in life, and don the black soutane for sheer 
devilment, never went into the country, but stayed in thé 
fashionable monasteries of the capital, to await profitable 
appointments to bishoprics. 

A village priest lived entirely on the bounty of his 
parishioners, and this bounty was anything but steady. 
Sometimes small grants would be awarded him by the 
Government. This would usually be the case when a vil- 
lage was totally insolvent, yet peasants were not bound by 
law to pay dues to priests. The latter were supposed to 
get remuneration for any special religious services re- 
quired of them, such as baptisms, marriages, burials, bless- 
ings of wheat and fruit, petitions for rain in time of 
drought, and so forth. But speaking from a strictly legal 
viewpoint, priests could not exact payment for anything, 
though very often they did so illegally. 

Naturally, such a condition of things created anomalies 
without number in the relations between the priest and 
his flock, since almost everything depended upon purely 
personal feelings. If peasants harbored a grudge against 
their priest, they might cheerfully let him starve, and go 
to service in another village, of course out of mere spite. 
It goes without saying that occurrences of this kind would 
in most cases be checked in due time by higher interfer- 
ence, but they did occur. Sometimes, the law would come 
in with its rather crude and relentless interference. Peas- 
ants had to be baptized, and married and buried, in their 
own parishes, but these performances carried an almost 
absolutely formal aspect. 

Now, if Russian Church life is to be understood at all, 
the following should be borne in mind: The Russians are 
a very pious folk indeed, with perhaps just a tinge of 
heathenism in some of their inherent beliefs, but, as a 
nation, they are religious and God-loving, and above all, 
God-fearing people. Yet God was one thing to them, re- 
ligion another, and priests came in the third category. 

Foreigners are sometimes apt to wonder how the over- 
throw of the old Russian Church could have come about 
comparatively so easily, when the Russian devotion was 
almost a by-word in the East. It is just here that the 


misunderstanding of Russian religiousness creeps in. Not 
on the Church entirely did the Russian peasant build his 
faith. On the saints, yes, and on many other things, more 
or less indirectly connected with the Church, but not on 
the latter personified to him by his village priest and the 
endless cut-and-dried red-tape of his functions. 
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It does not follow that the Church did not take care of 
him; she did, very much so, at least in so far as pious ex- 
ternals were involved. She saw, too, that he was baptized, 
and insisted on his being married according to her 
ordinances. And unless he committed suicide, and in some 
exceptional cases even then, lowered his coffin to the 
ground with the chanting of her beautiful mourning 
anthems, so expressive of the eternal mystic dirge of the 
Fast. 

But beyond that she did nothing. She certainly did not | 
instruct him, never preached to him about the greatest © 
essentials of his holy Faith, never urged him to make more 
frequent use of the Sacraments than was appointed by the 
laity-ridden Holy Synod. Moreover, she did not equip 
him with sufficient weapons which might have enabled him 
to stand his own ground against the wily subterfuges of 
the numerous sectaries and schismatics who from time to 
time would penetrate into the Russian villages. From 
all these things the Church stood aloof, sometimes because 
her priests feared that unnecessary fervor in the discharge 
of their duties might be misinterpreted by the law, some- 
times because they were quite in the dark as to how souls 
should be directed. 

Things which a Russian peasant would learn to love and 
cling to all his life, hardly ever came to him direct from 
the Church. She was but a government institution, to 
docket and register his external acts of piety, demanded 
of him by the law. And there ended her official mission, 
and she did not care to go much further. As to the great 
and fathomless world of spiritual potentialities, concealed 
in almost every Russian soul, innate mystics as they all are, 
the Church ignored their very existence. And therein 
lay her tragic failure. 

But those potentialities would nevertheless clamor to 
be released, expressing themselves in a passionate love 
“for the dear Father Saviour,” and “Holy Mother,” 
where a simple peasant would have nothing to guide him 
but the whispers of his own soul. And, stirred by this 
love, he would come to church at appointed times, and 
strike his breast and prostrate himself, and put candles at 
his favorite shrines. How this devotion worked out in 
detail we shall see in another paper. 


America at Amsterdam 
GEORGE BARNARD 


URING the days of the twenty-seventh Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress, from the time the Papal 
Delegate came sailing down the North Sea Canal 
from Antwerp at the head of a mighty parade of boats, to 
the day of the great procession in the Stadium at Amster- 
dam, Dutch: Catholics kept asking, “ When are the other 
Americans coming?” 
If America had sent over a delegation of 500 the ques- 
tion would still have been asked, for Europe in general 
had received a completely false impression as to the num- 
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ber of visitors expected from the United States and Can- 
ada. A Dutch journalist told me he had expected 1,000; 
a French journalist said he understood 2,000 were coming. 
When a German newspaperman asked me the stock ques- 
tion: ““ When are the rest of the Americans coming?” I 
asked him how many he expected. ‘‘ The German papers,” 
he said, “ have stated between 15,000 and 20,000 would be 
here.” | assured him that it was a misprint. 

At any rate there were fifty Americans and Canadians 
at the Congress and they could have done no better if 
their numbers had reached the thousands which rumor had 
anticipated. They carried out their program as arranged, 
had at least one notable discussion, and left behind them 
a general impression of religious zeal and achievement 
which should bring many visitors to see American Cath- 
olics in action on their native heath at the Chicago 
Congress in 1926. 

The exclusively American part of the Congress program 
consisted of three sectional meetings and one American 
paper at a general meeting. The English program was of 
the same extent and the sectional meetings were held side 
by side with those of the Americans in adjacent halls at 
Belle Vue in the Leidschekade. The English, by the way, 
were more thinly represented than the Americans, the 
organized party numbering, I am told, six, apart from 
independent visitors who may have brought up the total 
to a couple of dozens. 

The meetings of both the English and the Americans 
were, however, more largely attended than these figures 
would suggest. Many Europeans forsook the sectional 
gatherings of their own countries to listen to the discus- 
sions at the English-speaking sections. 

Four foreign visitors to the American section interested 
me particularly. They were obviously German and when 
taking their meals—we were at the same hotel—they 
engaged loudly in English conversation, breaking off 
occasionally and quietly into the speech of the Fatherland. 
And here they were at the American section, seemingly to 
keep up the same deception. 

Reference to this incident reminds me that at the press 
bureau established by the Congress officials for the use 
of correspondents | met a couple of German journalists 
on the eve of the Congress, when the newspapermen had 
been invited to what the Americans would call a “ get- 
together.” These German Catholic journalists were almost 
apologetic in their attitude to the British correspondents, 
as though doubtful of their welcome. They had not been 
out of their country since the war and did not know how 
they would be treated by men of a recently hostile 
country. Of course they were soon at their ease. 

There was at Amsterdam just one other echo of the 
war. By the invitation of the permanent committee of 
these Congresses, the German and Austrian Bishops and 
the American and English Bishops met at luncheon at the 
Hotel Europe. Cardinal Bourne of England, and 

Cardinal Schulte of Germany, were also there. Mgr. 
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Heylen, the Bishop of Namur, the President of the Per- 
manent Committee, spoke of the fraternal love which the 
Holy Eucharist should inspire, bringing into closer under- 
standing the nations of the earth. 

To revert to the American activities. The two recently 
appointed representatives of the United States of America 
on the Permanent Congress Committee were present at 
the opening sectional meeting: the Rt. Rev. F. C. Kelley, 
bishop-elect of Oklahoma, and the Hon. Martin T. Man- 
ton, of New York, elected to succeed Mr. Bourke Cochran, 
who died soon after his appointment. 

Mgr. Kelley was voted to the chair for the series of 
sessions, and Father Posey, of New York, was asked to 
perform the duties of secretary. Judge Manton conveyed 
the good wishes to the Congress of Cardinal Hayes, and 
read a paper on “ Laymen and Holy Communion,” in 
which he outlined and praised the program followed by 
the members of the Nocturnal Adoration Society estab- 
lished at the Church of St. Jean Baptiste in New York, 
in which men in all walks of life had pledged themselves 
to systematic adoration, embracing an all-night vigil once 
a month. He described the Holy Eucharist as a medicine 
for civic ills. 

Father W. F. O’Ryan, of Denver, in the discussion 
which followed, gave testimony to the fact that Protestant- 
ism was decaying in the United States, and he noted a 
tendency on the part of the bishops, notably the Episcopal 
bishops, to encourage frequent Communion. Among 
Catholics he saw a largly increased devotion to the Blessed 
Eucharist. 

Father J. C. McMillan, a Canadian visitor, from Prince 
Edward Island, said that Protestantism was dying, too, 
in the Dominion. There was little religion practised in 
Canada, he asserted, except in the Catholic Church. But 
he did not see what good would come from the death of 
Protestantism if its place was to be taken by materialism, 
infidelity and superstition. There was no longer any 
power to keep people within the law, except the power of 
the Catholic Church. 

The American section had done its best to arouse a real 
discussion in the best American manner. It succeeded on 
the second day, by organizing it ahead, to some extent. 
Mgr. Francis Purcell, rector of Quigley Seminary, 
Chicago, made a fervent plea to priests to sacrifice them- 
selves more in the confessional. He claimed that it was 
useless to preach frequent Communion unless the people 
were given more opportunities of going to confession. 
The customary stated hours were insufficient. The priest 
should be more at the disposal of his people: should be 
ready to hear confessions at any time of the day, on every 
day of the week. Unless a priest was ready to give such 
service, “let him remove his clerical collar and step out 
of the ranks,” said Mgr. Purcell. The Chicago prelate 
showed how in some parishes the spiritual side had come 
to be neglected. Priests were constantly building in a 
country that was still growing. They were often so much 
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engrossed in the financial struggle that they were some- 
times tempted to think that money was the only thing that 
mattered. They were tempted to give favors to the rich 
and deny the poor their rights, or grant them with a bad 
grace. There was a danger that the people would be 
losing the spiritual ideal when their pastor had himself 
abandoned it. 

Then Father O’Ryan, of Denver, interposed to start a 
live discussion. He built up a plausible case, which was 
afterwards easily demolished by Mgr. Purcell. Catholics 
should be taught, Father O’Ryan argued, that they might 
receive Communion without going to confession unless 
they were in mortal sin. The practise of continual weekly, 
sometimes almost daily, confession, for pious people was 
something altogether new to the Church. They should not 
advise their people to make a habit of mechanical 
confession. 

But Mgr. Purcell replied that penance was a grace-giving 
Sacrament. He would like to meet a layman who could 
distinguish invariably between a mortal sin and a venial 
sin. If devotees went constantly and unnecessarily to a 
priest it was the priest’s fault and was a matter which 
did not affect the speaker’s plea for a better “ confessional 
service.” 

At the final sectional session a series of resolutions was 
adopted, the chief of which urged pastors in America to 
spread the Eucharistic devotion more intensively than 
before, in preparation for the Chicago Congress, and in- 
vited the Hierarchy to issue pastoral letters on the subject 
by way of cooperation. 

Another petitioned the American Hierarchy to designate 
the Sunday preceding the Chicago Congress as a day of 
General Communion throughout the country. It was 
pointed out that the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago had 
taken action in that regard in his archdiocese in which a 
goal of “ a million Communions ” had been set. 

The American speaker at the general meeting of the 
Congress was Mgr. F. C. Kelley, who read a paper on 
“The Cult of the Blessed Sacrament as an Act of 
Reparation.” 

Two American bishops, their Lordships of Denver and 
of Alexandria, were present at many of the Congress 
gatherings. Father James J. Daly, S.J., of St. Louis, Mo., 
was an interesting observer with his colleague Father 
Keating, the editor of the London Month. 

But apart from the Papal Legate, Cardinal Van Rossum, 
the most observed of all observers at the Congress was 
Archbishop Redwood, of Wellington, New Zealand, who, 
the oldest bishop in the world, was as active as any of his 
fifty brothers in the episcopate who came to the Congress. 
Twelve hundred bishops have passed to their reward 
since the day of Archbishop Redwood’s consecration. 

At the first great public gathering of the Congress, 
the Bishop of Namur, the permanent President of these 
Congresses, welcomed Archbishop Redwood in his open- 
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ing “loud speaker” address to 25,000 people at the 
Stadium. 

It is the duty of Mgr. Heylen, the Bishop of Namur, 
to open the International Eucharistic Congresses. So far 
he has performed his task successfully in the languages 
of five countries giving hospitality to these gatherings. 
He spoke Italian at Rome; French at Montreal; Spanish 
in Spain; Dutch at Amsterdam and English in London. 
Some of his American friends were asking him at Amster- 
dam how he would get over the language problem and 
preserve his record when he goes to Chicago. 


Very Likely the Devil 
Mytes CONNOLLY 


D® EDWIN E. SLOSSON did the world a good 

turn the other day when he compiled a list of some 
common current pseudo-scientific beliefs. Almost anyone 
today with an idiosyncrasy to establish or a fad to sub- 
stantiate can turn with success to the broad, vague litera- 
ture of modern science. If you wish to believe that God is 
an idea now in discard, that the reign of religion is over, 
that education is a stock of statistics, that progress is 
merely a matter of material achievement, therein will you 
find justification. So many are the popular lecturers, news- 
paper-feature writers, columnists, university professors, 
and lay philosophers, who are doing this very thing, that 
anyone who publicly nails even a few squirming fallacies, 
deserves genuine commendation. 

The average layman, according to Dr. Slosson, gets 
the impression that “ science says ” “‘ People are descended 
from ‘monkeys;’ the sun is made of radium; Mars is 
inhabited by a race of canal diggers; the ancient Mayas 
knew all about relativity; the earth is getting hotter; the 
earth is getting colder; the earth will be smashed up by 
running into a comet; the average mental age of Ameri- 
cans is thirteen ; all progress comes from a superior Nordic 
race ; mankind is losing all its teeth and hair; the world is 
going to starve to death from overpopulation; the world 
is going to die off from race suicide; Conan Doyle proved 
the existence of fairies; drinking sour milk or grafting 
goat glands will make everybody live to 150; there is no 
soul ; everybody has two or three souls ; according to Freud 
you musf give rein to every impulse or die of a complex; 
all rheumatism comes from bad teeth; all diseases can be 
cured by manipulating the backbone, etc., etc.” 

This, to be sure, is but a fragmentary list of popular 
fallacies, but it indicates what pesudo-science is doing for 
the mass-mind. “ Some of these notions are false,” writes 
Dr. Slosson, “ some are hypotheses which may or may not 
be true; some are truths badly expressed or placed in a 
misleading context.”” And some, it may be added, are the 
dogmatic utterances of men in high places and men who 
ought to know better. 
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Dr. Slosson puts the blame largely on the quack and 
the fanatic. 


Unfortunately, [he writes] those who trade on the name of 
science for profit, or who are fanatically sincere about some absurd 
theory are better advertisers than the real scientists. They make 
more noise, assert themselves more dogmatically, make more 
sweeping claims, and get attention first. 

The whole trouble, however, does not lie here. The 
quack and fanatic have undoubtedly been largely respon- 
sible for the spread of numerous particular errors in regard 
to life on Mars, focal infection, intelligence tests, glands, 
pre-historic history, psychoanalysis, and the many other 
topics that have occupied the public mind of late. But 
more grave than these particular errors, more ruinous of 
good living, has been the false general philosophy that 
modern science has made popular. This is the philosophy 
that is known vaguely as “ materialistic.” It is a general 
attitude of mind more often than it is any system of meas- 
uring life. It concentrates exclusively on material pheno- 
mena and hence, by perversion, holds all phenomena 
material. It works negatively more often than positively ; 
it denies heaven, it denies hell, it denies all immortality, 
sin, judgment, a spiritual principle ; it scorns, it obliterates ; 
it tends to make man feel as if he were a mere excrescence 
on the unfolding ribbon of “limitless Time; ” it inclines 
to make him judge all human conduct as a mere physiolo- 
gical phenomenon, to persuade him that he is a helpless 
puppet of force; it ridicules Christianity and looks on it 
as a mood of humanity somewhat as a magnificent sunset 
may be considered a mood of the heavens; it is blind to 
the importance of the individual; it looks to the future of 
the race on earth and not to its future after death; 
it seeks in the test tube the secret of all life, all knowledge, 
all wisdom; at its worst it is a polished self-conscious 
beastliness, at its best, a vapid and merely material altruism. 
When it is genteel, it pretends to a philosophy and calls it 
mechanism; when it is rabid, it is simple savagery. 


It is this general false philosophy that is permeating 
minds as foul air permeates a room. It is this false phil- 
osophy that has instigated murder not out of madness rior 
envy nor hate nor despair, but out of a desire for sensation. 
It is this philosophy that has encouraged suicide not 
because of ill health or despondency, but out of simple 
indifference. It is this philosophy that has suggested the 
slaying of the deformed and the insane. It is this phil- 
osophy that would have condemned criminals, incurable 
invalids, and idiots, replace the guinea pig on the laboratory 
tables of medical research. It is this philosophy that 
permits the suggestion that physicians be at liberty to 
experiment on their patients for the betterment of all 
humanity. It is this philosophy that holds that the only 
test of conduct is the happiness of the greatest number. 
It is this philosophy that would have the State a scientific 
bureaucracy with absolute power over marriage, birth, 


death, and individual life. It is this philosophy that is at 
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work, and each year with greater influence, in politics, 
education, sociology, medicine, and all spheres of ordinary 
life. It dominates scientific literature, and has its prophets 
in all agents of the printed word from the H. G. Wells 
of romance to the “scientific writers” of newspaper 
syndicates. Year after year it gets a tighter grip on the 
youth of America and Europe. 


Who is to blame? Not merely the quacks and fanatics, 
but the serious, domesticated, eminently social professors 
of universities, the biologists, chemists, anatomists, 
physiologists, sociologists, psychologists, anthropologists, 
and the rest, that toil hard and devotedly in the private 
and public libraries and laboratories of the modern world. 
Once in a while, an occurrence such as the Chicago murder 
by young men “ experimenting ” in sensation, or the tragic 
discovery of a suicide club of high school boys, strikes 
them suddenly and, for a moment, disturbs the placid in- 
tensity of their careers. But only for a moment. They 
blink about, and then go back to their patient painstaking 
labor. All their endeavor, all their devotion, is spent to 
defend life as a mere material phenomenon; all their 
energies are on the side of the beast. If, now and then, 
a sudden or slow thought of doubt comes they do not 
heed it. Not to them comes the call of heroism, the urge 
to take up cudgels on the side of the spirit. Not to them 
comes the magnificent desire to break the herd chains to 
toil to show that man, poor crature, is more than mud, 
more than a deformity crawled up out of the mire. Not 
to them comes the inspiration to find defense for the 
spiritual eccentricity of man that stares all unperverted 
minds in the face, not to them comes the summons to 
go out to the front where fame is small but the fight 
thickest, not to them the call to dedicate the thoughts and 
energies of their lives that they may one day climb 
triumphantly up to the housetops and announce to all the 
slaves of darkness that man is free and may be godlike, 
that man may live forever. 


Never was there so much perverted industry, so much 
perverted devotion. Not all the new speed of airplanes, 
not all the miracles of radio, not all the new chapters of 
biology and paleontology, not all the beneficence of ether 
and adrenalin, can compensate for a philosophy that has 
made even one man, even one poor insignificant fellow, 
forget God. 

Not that such discoveries must necessarily be accom- 
panied by such philosophy. Materialistic philosophy is but 
an accidental by-product of scientific research. It is the 
mistake of those who observe, say, only chemical reactions 
and hence imagine all life governed by the laws of chemical 
reaction. It is the narrow mindedness of those who wish 
to square all existence by one rule. It is a result of the 
arrogance of small minds in the presence of the magnificent 
accumulation of scientific achievements; it is a hobby of 
monomaniacs. And back of it is ignorance and, I presume, 
the devil. 
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The Conversion of China 


CiirForD J. Kine, S.V.D. 


NE of the most interesting recent developments in 
the foreign missionary endeavor of the Catholic 


Church is the important role the Catholics of 
America have come to assume in the conversion of China. 
Missionaries from all sections of the world have taken 
up the task with new earnestness since the war, and among 
them American Catholics are doing very effective work. 
The spirit which prevails amidst the forces, no less than 
the results already attained, is indicative that the promise 
of Christ will be verified in China, that He will remain 
with His Church till the end of time, and that in the end 
there will be but one Fold and one Shepherd. For a very 
calm judgment, based upon observation and the consensus 
of missionary opinion which takes into account the manly 
virtues and admirable customs of the Chinese and the hos- 
pitable fashion in which the nation has received the Cath- 
olic missionary, declares that there is no assignable reason 
why the Chinese should remain longer outside of the fam- 
ily of Christian nations. The conquest of China for the 
Faith is, therefore, something to engage our profound 
attention, and stir the imagination of those eager for the 
spread of the Kingdom of Christ of earth. And it is my 
opinion, that the present wave of missionary activity which 
has taken possession of the minds and hearts of American 
Catholics is no fortuitous circumstance, but a manifesta- 
tion of the special working of the Holy Spirit, designed 
to a particular end, which end I firmly believe to be the 
conversion of China. For is it not consistent with the 
Divine economy, that the most favored nation of the West 
should give of her spiritual abundance to her afflicted 
neighbor of the Far East, and with arms outstretched 
across the vast reaches of the Pacific call upon China’s 
teeming millions to rally to the standard of Christ? 

These reflections very naturally urge one to a discussion 
of the conditions confronting the Church in China to-day. 
And in order better to visualize the capital opportunity pre- 
sented there for spiritual conquest some appreciation of the 
economic situation, which bears so closely on missionary 
enterprise, must be had. It should be realized, of course, 
that China is now in a state of transition and turmoil, 
which would amount to absolute chaos and anarchy were 
it not that the old customs and traditions still exert their 
silent influence over the masses of the rural population of 
the country. Against such influences, the force of political 
circumstances, importunate western “ well-wishers” and 
interested Asiatic neighbors are set in an attempt to traduce 
China into an abandonment of its ancient civilization. De- 
spite its numerical strength and illimitable natural re- 
sources, factors which some day may constitute China the 
strongest nation on earth, the present lack of am adequate 


industrial system, with concurrent means of distribution, 
and an antiquated school system compel China today to 
assume an inferior position, even among the weakest of the 
modern Powers. For it must be remembered that up to very 
recent times the people of China have depended almost ex- 
clusively upon agriculture for their sustenance. The Chi- 
nese are good farmers and wrest from the soil about as 
much as it can reasonably be expected to yield, consider- 
ing that it has been under cultivation upwards of 4,000 
years. Excepting Mongolia and sections of northwestern 
China, the agricultural resources of the country have long 
ago been exploited to their full extent and the point was 
reached where the home consumption of foodstuffs bal- 
anced the supply. That point has long since been passed, 
with the result that starvation has come as a factor con- 
stantly to be reckoned with in the normal life of the Chin- 
ese people. In years of drought or when floods occur, 
millions must starve, due to the failure of the crops. With 
the possibility of emigration on a large scale to less popu- 
lated countries eliminated, there remain but two ways of 
remedying the situation just described. The first is to 
provide better transportation facilities, the second, to 
develop China’s industrial resources. 

Even more than improved means of transportation, the 
introduction of modern industries in China will help to 
solve its problem of overpopulation. By using machinery, 
even to a limited extent on the farms, all the arable land of 
China could easily be cared for by one-half of the force 
now engaged in tilling the soil. A great army of surplus 
workers would thus be released for industrial purposes. 
Chinese laborers of either sex possess great natural skill, 
patience, and powers of endurance. They are, moreover, 
very docile and susceptible of training. These qualities 
will enable them to excel in the trades and industrial pur- 
suits. The result will be, that instead of being a drain 
on the nation, China’s surplus population will become in- 
strumental in increasing a thousandfold its output of 
marketable wares and the income reaped therefrom will 
be a net gain, enabling the country to purchase abroad 
foodstuffs sufficient to supply its own deficit and also to 
improve vastly the standard of living of the masses. China 
realizes its own need for roads and factories and also its 
dependence upon foreign capital and tutelage to supply 
those needs. On the other hand, foreign capital feels 
powerfully drawn to China by the prospect of enormous 
profits to be reaped from the exploitation of China’s inex- 
haustible supply of cheap Jabor and untouched natural re- 
sources. The invasion by “ big business” is already well 
under way. It will progress at an enormously accelerated 
pace as soon as order and stable conditions are restored. 
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It is of paramount importance for us, who are interested 
in the spiritual future of China, to gage accurately the 
present trend of affairs in that country. If we wish to 
win the Chinese people for the Faith, we will have to get 
in with the message of the Gospel ahead of “ big busi- 
ness,” or at least simultaneously with it. If we wait till 
China becomes thoroughly modernized and industrialized, 
we will then find conditions more adverse for missionary 
work in China than they are now in Japan. At present, 
conditions in China are almost ideal for the work of 
evangelization. The people, for the most part, are in a 
receptive mood and well disposed toward foreign mission- 
aries. The laws of the country permit the missionaries to 
acquire property for the erection of churches and schools, 
to preach and to teach without let or hindrance, in all 
parts of the country. Besides, the cost of living is still 
very low in China. Native catechists and workmen for 
building purposes can be engaged at small cost. The 
average earnings of a carpenter or bricklayer in central 
China is about four “ tiao”” a week; the equivalent of one 
American dollar. 

Catholic missionaries in China have been very successful 
of late, the response of the people having been in direct 
proportion to the amount of effort expended in converting 
them. If we were now in a position adequately to reach 
the people of China with the message of the Gospel, a great 
movement towards the Church could be inaugurated 
throughout the country. Failure on the part of Catholics 
in America to profit by the present opportunity might 
entail the indefinite postponement of China’s conversion, 
as a nation. Recent developments, however, would seem 
to indicate that Catholic America does not intend to be 
remiss in availing itself of the grandest apostolic oppor- 
tunity ever thrown in its way. Within the last six years, 
more than a dozen Orders, societies, and communities have 
sent forth bands of American missionaries to China, and, 
according to the rumors at present circulated, a large num- 
ber of other Religious Communities represented in this 
country are preparing to take up work amongst the Chi- 
nese. The activities of these Fathers, Brothers and Sis- 
ters of ours on the mission front will be worth watching. 
We must give them the backing the cause deserves. Then 
there will be no achievement too great for them. The 
Chinese people like our American missionaries for their 
sociableness, their kindness, and their efficiency ; and our 
missionaries soon learn to esteem the Chinese for their 
deep human qualities, their docility, gentleness, patience 
and steadfastness of character. This mutual appreciation 
and good understanding are the best possible basis on 
which to work for China’s evangelization. 

However, in order to get the most satisfactory results 
from our apostolic work it will be necessary for us to 
get our bearings from the very beginning of the journey. 
We cannot afford to overlook the lessons taught us by 
history. The general practise of the apostles of Euro- 
pean countries has been te work from the upper strata 
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down to the lower, to win first the leaders of the nation 
and through their cooperation to reach the masses; and 
not vice versa. The secret of St. Patrick’s rapid progress 
in Ireland’s evangelization consisted in his success in win- 
ning over the princes and leaders of the people. It was 
through their assistance that the Saint was enabled to erect 
in a short time the scores of monasteries in which the 
great band of zealous Irish priests were trained whom 
St. Patrick set to the task of winning over their country- 
men. St. Patrick and the other apostles of European 
countries, moreover, well understood that the great object 
of all missionary endeavor ought to be to make the Church 
in the country evangelized self-propagating and self-sup- 
porting as soon as possible. And this can be accomplished 
in China through the application of the methods of St. 
Patrick. Thus can the leading element among the Chi- 
nese people be won. The principal means of reaching 
this end will be educational propaganda. We will have 
to make education one of our chief aims, and we must, 
therefore, undertake to establish a system of Catholic 
schools which will win favor on its own merits. This is 
not so difficult to accomplish as might be supposed. We 
will find the better classes among the population willing 
to meet us more than half way in our educational efforts, 
and if we can command recognition as efficient teachers 
of English and other subjects valuable in Chinese business 
and professional intercourse, maintaining the while good 
discipline in our schodls, our classrooms will be rapidly 
filled with the sons and daughters of the best families. 
The parents will pay liberally for this instruction and our 
schools will become independent of outside support within 
a short time. This statement is not based on mere specu- 
lation, but on personal observation of the educational work 
already being carried on in China under the auspices of 
our American missionaries, both secular and religious. 
From these mission schools will come forth the future 
leaders of the Catholic Church in China. Out of their 
ranks will rise not only the priests and teachers, but also 
prominent men in all the important walks of life, engi- 
neers, doctors, lawyers, scientists and business men. Know- 
ing and cherishing the Catholic Faith, these men will be 
able to defend it when attacked, and to spread it among 
the less fortunate of their countrymen. They will, more- 
over, be able to contribute substantially towards the sup- 
port of the Church. I am convinced this is a goal which 
can well be reached, and one which should never be lost 
sight of by the workers as they move forward in a spirit 
of missionary cooperation. And lest it be inferred, 
that I favor educational work to the exclusion of pastoral 
and evangelical endeavor, I must declare most emphatically 
that such is not my position. I advocate education as offer- 
ing most valuable assistance in our missionary campaign. 
But if we wish to enjoy victory on the Chinese front we 
shall need a large force, in which all classes of workers 
must be represented. Prominent among them will be the 
preachers of the word, because faith comes by hearing. 
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But whether preachers or teachers, our missionaries, one 
and all, must be men and women willing and eager to take 
upon themselves the burdens of the apostolic life and cap- 
able of exemplifying by their own conduct the sublime 
virtues inculcated in the Gospel. May God prosper our 
campaign for the conversion of China! 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


Is Woman to Blame? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The average feminine reader of America digesting “ The Old- 
Fashioned Newspaper,” by Maurice Francis, issue of August 2, 
silently muses: “ What a heaven of saints this world would be 
if woman had no place in the Creator’s designs!” 

Does it not occur to Mr. Francis that the newspaper, the movie, 
the Paris-fashion, and almost a complete list of “ woman” com- 
mercialized hobbies are man-made and man-handled creations? If 
“ father may look” at the Sunday magazine section “ with a quiz- 
zical eye and bored expression,” perhaps he is bored. Anything 
bores that is blasé. Does father keep his house in order by ex- 
tracting the offensive sheet before the family gets it? 

Mr. Francis, reviewing the modern newspaper, overlooks the 
fundamental folly of our day. The children, bless them! What 
would Sunday be without the comic supplement before Mass or 
breakfast4 Grandfather’s peals of laughter give them their first 
ludicrous impressions of women and marriage. Father is more 
concerned with Goldberg’s apparatuses for committing suicide and 
getting up in the morning than with getting to Mass in time for 
the Asperges. 

“We give the people what they want,” says the average editor. 

So it devolves upon the women to demand a reformation in Amer- 
ican journalism, in order to save the men Of all the ineffable 


nonsense! “Woman thy name is frailty!” Ah, me, of all the 
pangs ! 
Portland, N. Y. oO’c. 


Recent Increases in Suicides 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The increase in the number of those attempting and accomplish- 
ing self-destruction has reached such proportions that a discussion 
of the subject has become hackneyed. During recent months, 
however, in New York City, so many individuals, young, rich, 
talented, and with all the promise of the future, have taken their 
own lives that even the blasé New York press gives the subject 
editorial space. Of course, the writers ignore the real cause and 
take up an agnostic position from which they look over the situa- 
tion with complacency. 

The theory, long held by alienists, that climate and race are 
important factors, that despair from whatever cause fades in the 
sunshine of a perfect day, while a murky sky, rain or a humid 
atmosphere furnish the last incentive for self-destruction, seems 
not to hold up well under the strain of statistics. Thus, says the 
New York World: 

California, with its boasted climate, ought logically to 
induce a desire to live, even in the most miserable. The 
statistics, however, put San Diego at the top of the suicide 
list for the United States, with 50.5 suicides per 100,000. 
San Francisco reports 33.6 per 100,000 and other west-coast 
cities maintain the average, while Manhattan, where rain 
and unpleasant weather are no rarities, has but 16.4 per 
100,000 to show. 

California has even taken the lead from Saxony, long the 


record holder in voluntary deaths. Saxony still leads Europe 
with 35 per 100,000. In England, where it rains much more 
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frequently than in New York, the rate is 9 per 100,000, while 

in Ireland the rate sinks to 2.5. Is living so much more 

pleasant on the Emerald Isle than in Saxony or our own Far 

West? Are the people happier or merely healthier? Or is 

there an explanation, after all? 

There is an explanation. It may be found, if sought for, in 
the heart of a people among whom paganism still is an exotic 
plant. Modern paganism, like the paganism of Scipio and Seneca, 
starves the soul in a soil of false religious and philosophical prin- 
ciples. Man cannot turn, in the hour of adversity, from habits 
of generations of vicious reasoning. “Is it not absurd,” says the 
philosopher, “to run towards death because you are tired of life, 
when it is your manner of life that has made you run towards 
death?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. T. J. Franerry. 


The End of Education 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to offer a point of view slightly different from that 
of your contributor, F. J. Kelly, in his article “ Secularism in the 
Schools,” in the issue of America for August 2. In regard to 
the question “ What Is the Object and End of Education?” I 
would propose an answer somewhat different from his own. 

What is the end of education? First and foremost, in response 
to man’s insatiable craving, it is the acquirement of knowledge. 
Secondly, it is the attainment of that power which his knowledge 
makes possible. Thirdly, education is a direct avenue to this 
power in the mastery of the arts by which the possibilities of 
living are increased. 

The question, however, in accordance with the foregoing answer 
should have been put more particularly: ‘“‘ What is the end of 
secular education?” To the question put in this way we can 
answer truly with your contributor though only in part: “Con- 
fessedly, a moral one, the prevention of crime, the moral qualifica- 
tion of the present child for the future citizen.” 

Therefore, there is a twofold division of education, secular and 
religious, each with substantially a different object. For the end 
sought in the first case is natural while in the second it is super- 
natural. 

Now purely secular education is a very modern thing. It cannot 
be said that the end proposed in its schools by the State is super- 
natural. Rather, the end is temporal. On the other hand, religious 
education has existed from the very beginning. From the dawn of 
creation until the present day no period has been without it. We 
have the Bible and the Church for witnesses of that. Therefore, 
we may say that to the ever present necessity of religious education 
the State in modern times has added secular education. The part 
of the State in any kind of education in the past has been only a 
passive one. Particularly is this the case in the matter of religious 
education, the fount of which was the family and the Church. To 
religious education was added in course of time secular education, 
and to the combination of the two the Church gave her blessing 
at the rise of the great universities. From these the Protestant 
Reformation drew its heritage of learning, which was applied 
in the course of time in the modern public schools divorced from 
any and all religious education. 

We see truly in this that the first has become the last and the 
last, first; that convenience has supplanted necessity ; the temporal, 
the eternal. Well do we mourn in this our lost rights and try 
to secure religious education through private sacrifices. We are 
now compelled to struggle for the very right to bring up our 
children without hindrance in the fear and love of God. And for 
this we are even threatened with extermination. “If the Catholic 
Church will not let go of her schools then she must go herself ” 
is the whisper of the opponents of the parish schools. What ts 
the next step in the battle? 


Staunton, Va. THomas HRALy. 
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For God 

[THIN a few weeks nearly two million children 

gathered in our parish schools will begin the 
work of the year by kneeling in prayer. The act 
is significant. It marks the essential difference be- 
tween the school which is not permitted to acknowl- 
edge Almighty God and the school which worships 
Him. Millions of Catholics will unite in fervent sup- 
plication that the lessons imparted to our little ones 
will help them to become men and women whose lives, 
in whatever sphere they may be cast, will be ruled 
by love of God, first of all, and next by love of their 
neighbor and love of their country. 

For that is the purpose of the Catholic school. The 
Church under whose auspices it is maintained, prop- 
erly assesses the worth of human learning, but she 
teaches that the most excellent knowledge of all is 
the knowledge which leads to the love and service of 
God. Serene in her God-given wisdom, lifted above 
the strife and discord of warring educational philoso- 
phies that blight and sear, she proclaims that man 
was not made for time but for eternity, and that the 
learning which ignores or slights his immortal des- 
tiny is folly and destruction. In her eyes every Cath- 
olic child is a prince in the kingdom won for us upon 
Calvary. His inheritance is the goodly inheritance 
of the children of God; an intimate in the household 
of the King, he must be trained in the manners and 
customs which befit his high station. She realizes 
the value and the peril of the early days. As his body, 
so the mind of the child is delicate, and must not be 
exposed to the infection of error. But it is likewise 
quick to note and to retain; it must therefore be 
brought in contact with forces able to impress upon 
it the beginnings of a knowledge of God and a reali- 
zation of the duty of the creature to the Creator. 
Out of the very stones the omnipotence of God can 
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raise up children to Abraham, but the Church knows 
that unless the child is brought to God a little one, 
the years of maturity may find him far from his 
Father’s house. 

As it is of tremendous importance that the purpose 
of the parish school be fully attained, so the law which 
makes attendance at the Catholic school of obligation 
is imperative. It is a law in the strictest sense, not 
a mere counsel. “Catholic children must not attend 
non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, that is, such 
as are also open to non-Catholics.” These words of 
Canon 1374 close the doors of the public school to the 
Catholic child, and establish a prohibition which binds 
under grave sin. “It is for the bishop of the place 
alone to decide, according to the instructions of the 
Apostolic See,” the Canon continues, “in what cir- 
cumstances and with what precautions attendance at 
such schools may be tolerated, without danger of 
perversion to the pupils.” 

If the law is stern, the issue is the soul of the Cath- 
olic child. The price of that soul is the Blood of 
Jesus Christ Crucified. But Catholic parents will not 
deem the law unreasonable. Realizing the dangers 
to faith and morals which surround the child in this 
godless age, they will consider the parish school the 
most powerful aid at their disposal for the fulfilling 
of their “most grave obligation to provide to the 
best of their ability for the religious and moral, as 
well as for the physical and civil education of their 
children.” (Canon 1113.) 


For Neighbor and For Country 

O teach the child to know, love and serve Al- 

mighty God, is the primary purpose of the Cath- 
olic school. Next to love of God, but founded upon 
and flowing from it, is the duty of loving one’s neigh- 
bor and one’s country. If we can awaken and foster 
in the heart of the child this three-fold love, we need 
not fear for the future of our country, for we shall 
have a generation walking in the paths of peace and 
righteousness. 

Of all organizations for the promotion of public 
order and civic welfare, none can compare in extent 
or effectiveness with the Catholic parish-school sys- 
tem. Found in practically every part of the country, 
recommended to parents both by its intrinsic worth 
and by a command of the Church, it influences in the 
most direct and lasting manner the hearts and minds 
of millions of American children. While it neglects 
nothing which pertains to the intellectual progress 
of its pupils, it teaches them first of all to reverence 
God, love the brethren and obey the law. 

As thus constituted, it is the most majestic monu- 
ment to love of God and country ever erected in this 
or any other land. No American need question, as 
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no upright, intelligent man has ever questioned, the 
spirit of the lessons taught in the Catholic school. 
In whatever part of the country he may investigate 
it, he will find it inspired and governed by the same 
principles, love of God, love of neighbor, love of coun- 
try. In these nurseries, the tender shoots are cared 
for which, by the blessing of God, will be brought to 
maturity, a strong, upright and beneficent generation of 
American men and women. 


The True American School 

T is the Catholic school, and not the State system, 

which carries out the intentions of the Fathers 
of this Republic, since its aim is to lead the child to 
find the fundamental motive for good citizenship in 
love of God and reverence for His will. Almost in 
the initial paragraph of his First Inaugural (April 30, 
1789) addressed to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington felt “that it would be 
peculiarly improper 
to omit in this first official act my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being Who rules over the universe, Who presides in 
the council of nations, and Whose providential aid can supply 
every human defect, that His benediction may consecrate to the 
liberties and happiness of the people of the United States a 
Government instituted by themselves for these essential pur- 
In tendering this homage to the Great Author of every public 
and private good, I assure myself that it expresses your senti- 
ments not less than my own, nor those of my fellow-citizens at 
large less than either. No people can be more bound to acknowl- 
edge and adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs of 
men. . . . These reflections, arising out of the present crisis, 
have forced themselves too strongly on my mind to be sup- 
pressed. You will join with me, I trust, in thinking that there 
are none under the influence of which the proceedings of a new 
and free Government can more auspiciously commence. 

In reply to this Address, the spokesman for the 
Senate said on May 7, 1789: 

When we contemplate the coincidence of circumstances and 
wonderful combination of causes which gradually prepared the 
people of this country for independence We are with you 
unavoidably led to acknowledge and adore the Great Arbiter 
of the Universe by whom empires rise and fall. A review of the 
many signal instances of Divine interposition in favor of this 
country claims our most pious gratitude. . . . 

We feel, Sir, the force and acknowledge the justness of the 
observation that the foundation of our national policy should be 
laid in private morality. If indivduals be not influenced by moral 
principles, it is in vain to look for public virtue. 

But what value was attached by Washington to the 
growth of religion and morality among the people, 
is well known from his Farewell Address, which rep- 
resents equally well the opinion of Madison, the 
Father of the Constitution, and of Hamilton, to whom 
it was submitted for criticism. “Of all the disposi- 
tions and habits which lead to political prosperity,” 
wrote Washington, “religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports.” Nor did he believe in that virtue 
which asserts its independence of religion. “Let us 
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with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion,” was his warn- 
ing. “Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” 

The Catholic school labors to train its children to 
conform to a beneficent code of morality, based upon 
supernatural religious principles. And, with the ex- 
ception of a few schools founded by the Jews and 
Lutherans, the Catholic school alone so labors. 


Sowing the Wind 

EJECTING the doctrine of the Fathers for a 

pagan philosophy brought here from abroad, we 
have devised a system of public free schools from 
which the teaching of morality, based on religious 
principle, is by law excluded. Possibly ninety per 
cent of our children are instructed in these schools. 
To this system of primary institutions have been 
added the secular colleges and universities, in a ma- 
jority of which our young men and women are ex- 
posed to influences destructive of religion and mor- 
ality. A secular education has trained the American 
child for nearly eighty years. And what are the 
results? This, first of all: of every ten Americans 
six disown all connection with any form of religious 
creed or profession. And next, we are the most law- 
less people in the world. 

No other results could be looked for. Religion, ex- 
pelled from the public school, finds but a sorry refuge 
in the religious schools which assemble on Sunday 
during six or eight months of the year. These 
schools, as is admitted, leave much to be desired in 
staff and equipment. Their courses, broken and 
fragmentary, are conducted by well-meaning men and 
women who in many cases lack the special training 
and experience of the competent teacher. Often such 
schools differ little from the social centers or neigh- 
borhood groups, in which religious instruction is 
subordinated to gymnastics, summer camps, athletic 
contests, and similar devices. But good or bad, they 
do not reach one in ten of our boys and girls. 

The terrifying fact in American life to-day, as for 
more than two generations, is that most of our young 
people grow to maturity uninstructed in religion, un- 
connected with any religious organization. Can 
national morality prevail in the exclusion of religious 
principle? Washington thought that it could not. 
The secularist, whose philosophy controls the policies 
of the modern public-school system, holds that it can. 
In his view, there is no necessary connection between 
morality, public order, and religion. “What a man 
believes doesn’t matter,” he argues. “‘ What counts is 
what he does.” 
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Reaping the Whirlwind 

UT the secularist is confuted by the actual state 
of the country to-day. At the meeting of the 
American Bar Association in July, in his report on 
criminal procedure former Governor Whitman of New 
York showed that the number of criminals in this 
country is increasing steadily. “In the United 
States,” said Mr. Casper H. Yost at the same meet- 
ing, “life and property are less secure than in any 
other country on the globe that is not in a state of 
barbarism.” The value of property stolen during the 
last decade has increased ten-fold; during the last 
twenty years the homicide-rate has more than 
doubled. “This is the most lawless country in the 
world,” remarked Judge Talley of New York, in an 
address from the bench on August 11. “The asser- 
tion of Judge Talley will not be ascribed to a tendency 
to sensationalism,” writes the editor of the New York 
Evening World. “The tragedy of it is that no one 
will challenge the assertion. The records speak for 
themselves, and there is no escape from them.” “Ten 
thousand murders a year, and other crimes of vio- 
lence in proportion!” exclaims the New York Times 
in an editorial entitled “ America First.” “ Does any- 
one feel like boasting of our growth, wealth, popu- 

lation, great philanthropies.” 
We have thought fit to subject our children to an 
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Conrad, Seas and Men 

E had sailed the seven seas, he had breasted the waves 

and weathered many a storm, and in his stout ship 
he had glided proudly back again into the harbor. But 
at last in a shadowy ship he sailed up the dim horizon 
and slipped down from its peak into a sea from which there 
is no returning. Joseph Conrad died quietly and suddenly 
in Kent, England, on August 3. It was as though a gal- 
lant ship, and a familiar one, lying peacefully in the harbor 
had been drawn down beneath the glassy surface by some 
mysterious power, and deck and mast and rigging had 
slipped from sight without a sound. And all that was 
left is a circle of ripples widening upon the waters. 

In his sixty-seven years, Joseph Conrad, born Korzeni- 
owski, had lived three lives and achieved two successful 
careers. He was born in 1857 in Ukraine, a southern 
province of old Poland. His father, a scholar and a 
patriot, was exiled by Russian oppression ; his mother was 
a sacrifice to her loyalty to Poland. They both died while 
Conrad was a boy, and he was left under the care of an 
uncle to whom he was greatly attached. But the lad, in 
his uncle’s opinion, was suffering from a hallucination. He 
longed to be a sailor, a preposterous idea in inland Poland, 
and to travel the world in ships. At seventeen, he forced 
his uncle’s consent and set out for Marseilles to become a 
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educational system which necessarily lowers religion 
in their eyes, and often destroys it. We cannot ask 
schools which do not teach even the existence of 
Almighty God, and ignore His will sanctioned by eter- 
nal penalties and rewards, to give us a generation of 
men and women trained in reverence for God and 
love of their neighbor. The public schools have dom- 
inated the educational field for three-quarters of a 
century. They cannot escape their share of respon- 
sibility for the present curse of irreligion, vice and 
lawlessness resting upon the country. Those who 
sow the wind must expect to reap the whirlwind. 

It is conceded that the Catholic school too has its 
failures. Man’s will is free, and in this present life 
he can defy the ordinances of Almighty God. But 
its failures are not due—and in this it differs from 
the secular school—to any defect in the system. The 
Catholic school leaves nothing undone to accustom 
the mind of the child to the beauty of goodness. 
Every motive that can enlighten the intellect to know 
what is right, and strengthen the will to embrace it, 
is found and applied in its teaching. To-day the 
Catholic school stands before the American people 
as the one educational system which by training its 
pupils to love God, their neighbor and their country, 
strives to make them good Christians and good citi- 
zens. 


ature 


sea-rover. He had seized his vision and had entered upon 
the first of his careers. During the succeeding twenty 
years, Conrad encircled the globe as an able seaman before 
the mast, as mate and as master. He knew well the harbors 
of Europe, he touched upon the ports of South America 
and the West Indies, he picked his way up African rivers 
and dawdled along the wharves of Asia. By some strange 
chance his only visit to our shores was on a holiday long 
after his sea life was over. During these voyages he 
met men of varied types, of all colors and from a Babel 
of races. They were not attractive men outwardly; they 
were mostly rough and hardened men, and reckless, “ that 
fisted with wild cries the beating canvas of a heavy fore- 
sail; or tossing aloft, invisible in the night, gave back yell 
for yell to a westerly gale.” With these he messed; he 
listened to their heavy breathing in neighboring bunks ; he 
suffered with them in the deadly calm and fought with 
them in the boisterous typhoon. He loved them and the 
life they led. 

But the tropics and the sea laid a heavy hand on Con- 
rad; they sapped his health and strength and left him a 
derelict on the shores of England. It was then, about 
1894, that he entered upon his next career which was to 
make him world famous. From his memories of the sea 
and the yarns he had listened to, he wove a series of 
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romances and short-stories that are unique in the language. 
For nearly thirty years past he has been much of a re- 
cluse; though broken in health he -had the indomitable 
will to write. Those who visited him during this period 
found him to be “ the most human and lovable of men.” 
A dozen years ago James Huneker described him as 
“neither sailor nor novelist, just a simple-mannered gen- 
tleman.” In conversation he appeared shy and nervous 
and restless. His speech and his manners always retained 
something foreign to England. But he was salted with 
that human kindliness and that rare spiritual vision into 
the hearts of men which retired sea-captains seem to have. 

The appeal of Conrad’s book is not universal and is only 
popular of a sort. For years only the esoteric really read 
him. Younger people, despite the adventures and the 
weirdness of his tales, care little for him. Older readers 
seem to prefer the writers who tell of every day manners. 
It is only the discerning, mature mind, one of studious 
bent, that really appreciates him. The reason is not far 
afield. Conrad was too subtly artistic in his stories. He per- 
plexed by his indirect narratives and his circumlocutions. 
He used his other self, Marlow, who is always something 
of a bore, far too much. He had none of that straight- 
forward manner which simpler minds prefer. As in his 
latest book “ The Rover,” he often bewildered the reader 
by abruptly shifting his time and place, so in his earlier 
stories he frequently used five or six witnesses to give 
their accounts of the same train of incidents. Thus his 
books are considered slow and involved; he wrote closely, 
he cannot be read skippingly. He was not concerned with 
contemporary life, was not a propagandist for good or evil, 
and he dealt little with love and less with sex. Though 
he was professedly a spinner of yarns, he ordinarily builds 
up no plot but only stringy continuity. 

For him, plot was like the wings of the aeroplane, a bal- 
ance for the driving force; or like the sails of a ship, a 
buffer to be bellied by the winds. Only in an oblique 
sense was he a teller of tales; preeminently he was the 
historian of the seas and the searcher of souls. It is 
true that he made some attempts at historical fiction and 
achieved a few good land stories. But the burden of his 
writings was concerned with the limited and narrowed 
topics of the sea and the soul. However, these are subjects 
limitless in their variations and their colorings and moods. 

Somewhere he implies that the sea is a woman of infinite 
whims, incomprehensible. He knew it for what it was, 
despite its multitudinous moods. He speaks of its “ cruel 
serenity,” of “the wrath and fury of the passionate sea,” 
of “ the sea, tragic and comic, the sea with its horrors and 
its peculiar scandals, the sea peopled by men and ruled by 
iron necessity.” For him it was successively glittering 
and treacherous, crafty and alluring, vindictive, revengeful, 
playful, sportive. And as the sea, so the elements that 
league themselves with it or struggle with it, the wind and 
the deadly, intolerable calm, the torrent of rain and the 
ruthless typhoon, and the “ ice-floes ambushed among the 
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waves with murderous intent.” In “ Typhoon ” he tells of 
how an earthquake, a landslip, an avalanche overtake a man 
incidentally, as it were—without passion. But, he con- 
tinues, “ A furious gale attacks him like a personal enemy, 
tries to grasp his limbs, fastens upon his mind, seeks to 
rout his very spirit out of him.” So real and so living 
were the sea and the elements to him that he endows them 
with human emotions and interprets their motives; he 
visualizes them almost as over-gods deciding blindly and 
fatefully the destinies of the puny man and the stout bark. 

If by anything, it is by his descriptions of the sea only 
a little less than by his portraits of the men who sailed 
those seas that Conrad will be longest remembered. He 
was intrigued by the souls of men, especially the male man. 
Most of his women, including even Antonia and Flora de 
Barral, were man-made and shadowy. But his seafaring 
types-of men are vibrating and pulsing with the breath of 
life. Henry James, whom Conrad looked upon as his 
principal tutor, speaks of a subtle element in his own 
novels and describes it as “ the figure in the carpet ” and 
again as “ the string on which the pearls are hung.” There 
is such a figure in Conrad’s weaving and such a thread 
binding all his novels into one. It is his restless gropings 
into the complexities and the labyrinthine complexities of 
the souls of his characters. He is never done picking them 
apart and piecing them together. After one finishes his 
books, one recalls only incidentally the story. It is “ the 
nigger,” Lord Jim, Nostromo, Captain Anthony, old Pey- 
rol and the others that one remembers vividly. They are 
mostly men burdened with heavy loads or with an alba- 
tross slung from their shoulders. They are pitted against 
the ruthless elements or are making some futile struggle 
against a sinister power without or within them. ‘“ Lord 
Jim ” is not a story ; it is a psychological study of indeliber- 
ate cowardice and the consequent “ acute consciousness of 
lost honor.” ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus” is but a 
record of the reaction of a rough crew to a mysterious, 
dominant personality. In the “ Shadow Line ” he analyzes 
the period when man verges from early youth into 
maturity. In “ Falk,” he shows how a perfectly natural 
ruthlessness might be combined with a certain amount 
of moral delicacy. Conrad, it may be asserted, could not 
write a story unless he had some psychical problem to 
work out in it. He himself confessed that for a long time 
he had visualized the color, the incident, the atmosphere 
of what later became “ Nostromo.” But he was unable to 
write until by a sudden flash of inspiration he conceived 
the character of the magnificent Capataz de Corgadores, 
the man genuine in his vanity. 

Thus in a succession of remarkable books that were 
always new and fresh and infinitely varied, though they 
were played upon only two strings, Conrad has climbed to 
the peak of novelists and romancers. He himself has 
gone, but his work will live for it has in it that same pre- 
servative that Shakespeare’s has—the artistic recording of 
universal human emotions. Francis X. Tarsor, S.J. 
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REQUIEM 

Oh let this live in the cool, clean earth 

Breast to breast with the dreamless things. . . . 
This is clay for the Potter’s Wheel, 

(And the Potter sings). 
Metal is this for cold blue steel 

Slithered out of a metal womb, 
This is dust for the grey moth’s wings 

Or an ancient room. : 
And this for fingers of swift blue rain 

Sweeping over a broken sky. . . . 
But this? Ah this is the little left 

That I think is I. 

CuHartes T. LANHAM. 


REVIEWS 


The Growth of Civilization. By W. J. Perry. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 

The above is a book that turns our notions of civilization’s 
progress topsy-turvy. The word “civilization,” and the word 
“culture” are used to signify things not warranted by their defini- 
tions as given in the Standard Dictionary. The distinction running 
through the entire book between food-gatherers and food-pro- 
ducers is reasonable enough; but to ascribe to the latter all the 
evils of organized society from petty dissensions to great wars 
is overstepping the boundaries of historic truth. There are many 
statements in this book that provoke the reader’s curiosity, but 
there is little that satisfies his spirit of inquiry. To trace the lineage 
of the reigning monarchs of the twentieth century A. D. back 
to the early dynastic families of Egypt thirteen centuries B. C. 
might be interesting to people who enjoy solving Chinese puzzles, 
but it would not be very illuminating nor could real historic 
accuracy be claimed for it. That “warfare has grown like a 
parasitic plant” on the body of civilization may be reasonably 
defended, as Mr. Perry does defend it, but the elimination of this 
parasite is not sufficient to “ build up the perfect society.” 


M. J. S. 





International Law. By Cuaries G. Fenwicx. New York: The 
Century Co. $4.00. 

It so happens today, if it has not always been the case, that 
the first one hundred pages of a work on law or political science, 
are the most important. Therein is stated the argument for all 
law, the principles are enunciated and certain invaluable or destruc- 
tive deductions are drawn that rather clearly indicate the philosophy 
underlying the treatise. In the present instance, Professor Fen- 
wick’s work may be estimated in the light of such a standard, 
though it must be remembered he has written a text book and 
not a philosophy of international law. As a consequence he cannot 
be credited with destructive deductions nor false philosophy. For 
purposes of demonstrating a rationale for international law, he is 
the historian, the research worker, the collator of positive law and 
customary practise, and withal the accurate reporter of the present 
stage of development of world thought in its attempt to draft 
an acceptable international code for the nations. This immunity 
from responsibility and the restriction placed upon the field of 
inquiry and argumentation is accomplished by a distinction with 
which one is severely inclined to quarrel. The author declares 
for the distinction between international jurisprudence and interna- 
tional law, the former concerned “to examine the underlying con- 
ceptions of international law, to draw analogies with respect to them 
from the principles of justice which form the jurisprudence of 
national codes” and the other “to discover the concrete facts 
of international relations.” He confesses, however, that “the in- 
trinsic justice of these facts may profitably be kept in view on 
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the horizon.” And the point is, that it should never be lost sight 
of, cannot be, if we are to have the law firmly and reasonably 
established. For all law, as a dictate of reason, is only such 
as it rests upon equitable principles, and no amount of discussion, 
or erring practise of history can give it a merely positive character, 
and allow the ultimate court of inquiry to be statutory enactment 
or international customary practise. Else, in so far as these 
statutes are not enacted or customary law fails of recognition, no 
international obligation exists. For the rest, the work is excellently 
done. The controverted points are adequately and temperately 
treated, and the League of Nations, as its successive clauses 
require, drops without too much shock into the several chapters 
of the book. The style is distinguished for a clear definition of 
terms and a fullness of historical background. P. V. M. 


The Unification of South Africa. Two volumes. By ArTHUR 
PercivAL Newton. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $8.00. 

“The story of the unification of South Africa, in fact, is pecu- 
liarly fitted to be a training ground for the student of modern 
history and it is with the purpose of making its study more access- 
ible that this collection of documents has been prepared.” This 
quotation which concludes the author’s introduction to his two 
volumes gives the key to the character and purpose of the work. 
Here is an instrument, an historical tool, for the use of the young 
student in that portion of the imperial history of Great Britain. 
The documents presented are official but this restriction makes the 
collection by no means exhaustive. They have been selected care- 
fully for the training purposes the author had in mind. They 
begin with an official communication of Sir George Grey, Governor 
of Cape Colony, to Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, dated July 5, 1858. The last document consists in extracts 
from a debate in the House of Commons on the second reading of 
the South Africa Bill, August 16, 1909. Although a thorough 
knowledge of this particular field would be required for a critical 
judgment on the value of this collection, the author’s position 
as Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the University of 
London and the sound judgment he gives evidence of in his intro- 
duction are sufficient warrant of their adaptability to the end pro- 
posed. This introduction makes a soundly judicious essay on his- 
torical criticism from which we cannot refrain from quoting the 
following luminous passage: “ Such a welter of accusations should 
warn the student that he is not likely to arrive at historic truth by 
taking sides; he will be on safer ground if he stands quite aside 
from the controversy and tries sympathetically to appreciate the 
different points of view of all the parties concerned.” Here is golden 
advice not only for the historian, but for any one who would form 
an equitable judgment of men and affairs. P. M. D. 





Excellence in English. By Frank H. Caran, A. B. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Company. 

In aim, in method, in content, “ Excellence in English” is easy 
to commend. The aim however, as so fitly enunciated in the 
book’s title really needs no commendation to readers of this re- 
view. Too clearly “in a country such as ours,” to quote from the 
foreword of Mr. W. L. Ettinger, once Superintendent of Schools 
in the City of New York, is “there need that we fashion our oral 
and our written speech so that we shall speak and write not only 
clearly, concisely, forcibly but that we shall clothe our words 
with elements of beauty that will add to the potency of our 
message.” The method employed comes closer home. It is in- 
ductive and therefore, in a measure, novel. Such chapter headings 
as “How to Be Clear,” “How to Paint in Words,” “Literary 
Urbanity and Polish,” intimate the directness of the attack. The 
ideas underlying these “objectives” are briefly explained, then 
very successfully exemplified by passages from the optimates. 
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The content is in so far assuredly choice. The author’s “ Com- 
ments” at the close of each chapter give very effective emphasis 
to the feature under study. The suitability of the book for use 
in the class-room, that for which it is intended, is not beyond 
debate, but as a reference book both for teacher and pupil it is 
manifestly of great value. Mr. Callan’s introductory essay is itself 
an interesting contribution to the philosophy of style. He advances 
the thesis and supports it that the classic age of English letters 
has reached its term. The obvious and immediate conclusion is 
that now and hereafter only those writers are classical in form 
whose styles approximate the styles of our acknowledged literary 


models. L. W. F. 
Erasmus. By J. Huizincer. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


This is a rather matter-of-fact biography of the great humanist 
in whom interest seems to be reviving. Recently, we have had 
several attempts in English to portray the life of this very inter- 
esting though elusive character, but a really satisfactory biography 
is yet to come. There are several passages in the book in which 
admissions concerning the harm done by the Reformation are 
made with refreshing frankness and truth. But there are frequent 
incidental remarks and half-truths scattered throughout the volume 
that create an impression that has no foundation in history. This 
impression, one needs hardly state, is not favorable to the Church. 
Professor Huizinger, following the example of his predecessors 
is utterly at a loss to understand Erasmus’ character. The appar- 
ent reason for this is Erasmus’ inconsistency, but the real reason 
is Professor Huizinger’s failure to grasp the tenor of the time 
in which Erasmus lived, and the fundamental principles of man’s 
spiritual existence. The author quotes the following words 
written by Erasmus to Richard Pace, but draws no conclusion 
from them regarding Erasmus’ character: “I fear that I shall, 
in case it results in tumult, follow St. Peter’s example.” In this 
brief sentence lies the fundamental reason for Erasmus’ incon- 
sistency in matters religious, at least. If we must judge him by 
his history as it has thus far been written, Erasmus will hardly 
escape the stigma of one who tried in his life to reconcile God 
and mammon. Yet there is much to admire in his peace-loving 
soul and one who has followed his shifting and stormy life will 
not find it hard to say amen to his last prayer breathed in the 
conscious presence of death when the subtilties of theological dif- 
ferences and the bitterness of religious controversy no longer 
blinded his splendid intellect to the real relationship between him 
and his Maker,—‘“ O Jesus, mercy.” ie ih 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—Bernard Shaw after having been, through 
many years, a béte noir to his Catholic fellow Englishmen has 
partly appeased them in his “ Preface to Saint Joan.” The play 
itself came as a pleasant shock to them, the preface has stunned 
them. Not that they are in perfect accord with all that Mr. Shaw 
says, but that they are not in complete disagreement with his 
every Shavian idea. 

The Tablet is surprised that “this satirist, who usually 
delights in poking fun at popular enthusiasms, should have rendered 
unqualified homage at that particular shrine which is the latest to 
be added to our churches.” 

According to the Observer, “ there are three publicists in 
England who, when they write about the Catholic Church, really 
know what they are talking about—Mr. Belloc, Mr. Chesterton 
and Mr. Shaw.” Contrasting other writers and dramatists, the 
paper admits Mr. Shaw’s pre-eminence. “To Mr. Wells Catholi- 
cism is a hotch-potch of ignorance, pride, superstition and obscur- 
antism, while Mr. Bennett’s sole conception of the Catholic 
Church seems to be that of a building where ladies of easy virtue 
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light candles to their favorite saint.” But the Observer is cautious ; 
while it admits that Mr. Shaw knows quite a lot about the Church, 
“this is not to say that he understands the Catholic Church; he 
doesn’t.” 

A And now comes the August Month with an article by 
M. C. D’Arcy. The author disagrees with most of the Shavian 
nonsense, but gives credit for “the justice he (Shaw) has 
rendered to a saintly character.” Then there are a few passages 
quoted from the preface over which “Catholics will purr with 
contentment and Protestants rub their eyes.” The Month is, never- 
theless, a trifle suspicious. “Of course, the old Adam is still 
alive in Mr. Shaw; he is still at the mercy of a clever wit, still 
an iconoclast.” 

; Our own impression of the play is this: delete the lines 
that offend Catholics, those that attack Protestants, and those to 
which the Jews reasonably object, and absolutely nothing will be 
left of the play. 





Christian Gems and Jewels.—There is no more lovable char- 
acter in the annals of the English Church than Blessed Thomas 
More. His too is a conspicuous instance of that which commonly 
occurs: the charm of his personality is mirrored in his writings, 
so that no one can read Sir Thomas without falling immediately 
in love with the man. No wonder that Erasmus said, referring to 
his admiration of this saint: “Thus men are sometimes bound 
fast in affection, though they may never have exchanged a word 
nor even met.” It is with genuine pleasure then that we recom- 
mend here “ Sir Thomas More” (Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch. $1.20), edited by P. S. and H. M. Allen. The volume 
contains “ Selections from his English Works and from the Lives 
by Erasmus and Roper.” From such thoughts as Thomas More 
offers on envy and on “ No man is perfect in all points” and from 
his last letters written in the Tower we catch the easy flow of his 
piety and look into the quiet depths of his honest soul—For 
students, but for busy lovers of letters also, is a volume of “ Selec- 
tions from the Latin Fathers” (Ginn. $1.48), edited by Peter E. 
Hebert, C.S.C. Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Augustine, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Leo the Great, Lactantius and Bernard are here 
judiciously represented. There are copious notes which provoke 
immediate commendation for their illustration of the text and for 
the erudition judiciously employed in a display of cognate passages 
from other fields of the classics. It is gratifying to know that in 
a neat modern volume of moderate price the young student or the 
mature litterateur may browse upon these fertile fields, attune his 
mind to the soul-music of Augustine and warm his heart with the 
affective periods of Bernard. 





Teach the Catechism Well.—Every book is welcome that will 
help improve the teaching of the catechism, and furnish new and 
practical ideas to brighten this important part of child learning 
Such a serviceable little book, “ Teaching the Catechism” (Benzi- 
ger Bros. $0.60) has been composed for us by “ The Editor of ‘ The 
Sower’,” a monthly journal of Catholic education edited in 
England. The book has been written for the teaching of children 
under the age of thirteen. Its arrangement, references to the 
catechism; suggestions for the practical teaching of the children, 
and the simplicity and clarity of its text are excellent in every 
way. The explanations of the soul, of contrition, and especially of 
sanetifying grace, show the author to be a real teacher. May 
every instructor learn the lesson of his clear and concrete exposi- 
tion———A well ordered little manual of religion is “ The Catechist 
and the Catechumen” (Benziger Bros. $1.50), by Joseph A. Weig- 
and. Teachers, of the primary grades especially, will be glad to have 
this book. The many practical questions at the end of each brief 
section render it also available for self-instruction, and a help to 
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parents who interest themselves in their children’s religious train- 
ing. The language is clear and simple and suited to the grasp 
of the childish mind. An appendix is added of short anecdotes 
and of exemplifications of some of the lessons. The author’s 
lengthy introduction outlines the methods he advises to be followed 
in the use of the book, though he concludes, “It is the living 
teacher, and not the book, that must do the teaching.” 





French Publications.—From the press of France come works 
on philosophy, apologetics, scripture, nationalism, and some fiction. 
“ Bataille des Idees” (Gabriel Beauchesne. Fr. 11), by A. Boury- 
ssonie, is a philosophical inquiry into the problems of God, of 
the good, and of truth—*Christianisme et Catholicisme” (Gab- 
riel Beauchesne. Fr. 12), by Gabriel Brunhes, takes up that phase 
of apologetics which treats of the Greek Schism and Protestant- 
ism.—“ Evangile selon Saint Matthieu” (Gabriel Beauchesne. 
Fr, 14), by Alfred Durand, S.J., is a translation and commentary 
on the first of the four gospels. This is the first of a series which 
will eventually include the whole of the New Testament. Joseph 
Huby, S.J., will translate St. Mark; Albert Valensin, S.J., St. 
Luke; and again Pére Durant will take up the fourth gospel.— 
“Enquéte sur le Nationalisme” (Editions Spes. Fr. 12), by 
Maurice Vaussard, is a collection of short essays on this subject 
giving the personal opinions of eminent scholars from most of 
the countries of Europe, from the United States, and from South 
America. Included in this interesting collection are the opinions 
of Father Martindale of England and Dr. John A. Ryan of the 
Catholic University of Washington. Hilaire Belloc graces the 
list as do the well-known German Jesuits, Henry Pesch and 
Cathrein. Father Vermeersch represents Belgium and Mr. Shane 
Leslie speaks for Ireland—“Le Nabab” (Ginn and Company. 
96c.), by Alphonse Daudet, is a Parisian romance evidently meant 
for French students in this country for it is accompanied by 
English notes and a French-English vocabulary. 





The Story of Man.—In his new book “ Making of Man” 
(Doran), Sir Oliver Lodge in a comprehensive sketch of man’s 
supposed development brings out his views on spiritism and evo- 
lution. Though orthodoxy would not put the stamp of approval 
on everything here said, there is much that is beautiful in the 
volume. His is a broad vision expressed in ordered clarity and 
with that difiident moderation, the truest mark of greatness, of one 
who realizes that to us very much is still a mystery. His telling 
of the coming of the Son of God among men is full of reverence 
and his belief that the truest part of those who leave the world 
still live is right, but one wonders does he know those most consoling 
doctrines of the Church, and the Communion of Saints, and the 
immortality of the same. We think he would find much in Father 
De Heredia’s recent work “True Spiritualism” to admire and 
approve.——Evolution too plays a role in another book, but this 
time it is the spiritual evolution of a people. In “Israel: Social 
and Religious Development” (Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. $1.00), A. W. F. Blunt presents in a narrative of clearness 
and continuity the different phases of Jewish history, from the 
patriarchal and nomadic life of Abraham to the priest-governed 
and partly Hellenized Judaism of the post-Maccabean period. The 
conservative school of Biblical criticism will disapprove of this 
history and even the more advanced but orthodox schools might 
be of the same mind did they not rightly understand the author’s 
interpretation of such words as “myth” and “legend” as ex- 
plained in the introduction. Though it is a plain history which 
prescinds from any theological viewpoint, still, one unacquainted 
with the biblical controversies might be wrongly impressed in the 
reading. 





German Publications. he richness of the Church’s Christo- 
logy is being continually augmented by the efforts of earnest 
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scholars to give to the world their own appreciation of the Divine 
Personality. Dr. August Reatz, Professor of Theology in Mainz, 
has offered the latest complement to the study of Christ. “ Jesus 
Christus, sein Leben, seine Lehre, und sein Werk” (Herder. 
$2.15), is, as the author remarks in his introduction, not a life of 
Christ, but a historical portrait of His personality, His life, His 
teaching and His lifework. A little prayerbook of some thirty 
pages, “So Beten Brave Kinder” (Pustet), by R. Beck, contains 
prayers that are well known to us, but they are accompanied by 
colored and expressive pictures. This little book would prove a 
useful and consoling gift to little children——-From the firm of 
Josef Késel and Friedrich Tustet (Verlagsabteilung), Regensburg, 
Germany, three books have come to us that may prove of special 
interest. The first is a soulful little volume of poetry in its sixth 
and seventh edition by the Dominican Sister M. Regina Most. 
The author has entitled the book, “Sonne, ringe dich durch!” 
Then Anton de Waal in “ Katakomben-Bilder” tells three stories 
of the early Church. The volume is brightened up by many in- 
structive illustrations. Finally of practical use to organists and 
choir directors is “ Der praktische Chorregent und Organist” by 
Alexander Bock. This is a seventh completely revised and en- 
larged edition of Ett’s well known “ Cantica Sacra” brought into 
conformity with the Motu Proprio of Pius X. 





Fiction.—Long ago Punch printed this since oft-quoted skit: 


I know a Jesuit by his look, 
Half cunning and half piety, 

Disraeli has it—and my cook, 
They both belong to the Society. 

Now a Kentucky variant appears in “ Talk” (Harper. $2.00) 
by Emanie N. Sachs. She depicts the hero as a successful umpire 
wearing “a baseball cap, becoming to his Jesuit profile” and 
further on has a cartoonist draw him “ stressing the Jesuit priest 
look in him, stressing his physical beauty.” Otherwise he is an 
ordinary Blue Grass lawyer displaying neither Jesuit morals nor 
manners as the husband of the heroine “who could not cook or 
keep house,” but who had “a genuine flair for business.” Her 
experience in consequence is supposed to have her “crushed be- 
tween the millstones of two generations” and mirror “one of the 
fundamental tragedies of the age.” This “tragedy” is really the 
shockingly demoralized - social atmosphere and conduct of a 
sophisticated Kentucky “Gopher Prairie.” The book probably 
will justify its title in kind. The author is a new arrival in the 
field of fiction, and supposed to be a “find.” The “ frank” tone 
of her recital might be taken as an indication that the reserve 
and delicacy of the traditional Southern gentlewoman no longer 
obtains below “the line.” 

In the theater story by Roland Oliver, “ Back Stage” (Mac- 
millan. $2.00), Greenwich Village with its ambitions and its 
jealousies, Broadway and its citizens of the footlights combine 
to make a good novel. With the exception of a few crudities, 
written no doubt in the name of realism, the book shows that 
Roland Oliver has the gift of telling a tale. 

The old problem of a girl facing marriage in the hope of saving 
the man she is to marry, is the theme of Charles F. Marsh’s 
story of Norfolk, “After Harvest” (Appleton. $2.00). It is 
a carefully written story with splendid characterization. While the 
British reader may appreciate the dialect parts, the American 
reader will find them wearisome. Illegitimacy plays a prominent 
part in the plot. 

While written for boys and girls, “ Plupy and Old J. Albert,” 
(Dorrance. $1.75) by Henry A. Shute will prove entertaining to 
grownups as well. It is a collection of stories about a country 
boy’s pranks. Boy life in a small town is cleverly portrayed and 
the humorous tone is well sustained. In addition to the stories 
there are a few good descriptive essays. 
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Education 
Loeb, Leopold and the Dean 


IS mother was sure no harm could befall him. His 
father confessed to some doubt. You see, he knew 
Johnny. But mother prevailed, and in September Johnny 
packs off to Harvard. At the end of freshman year 
mother was not quite so sure. Johnny had not received 
the Sacraments since last Christmas. He had proclaimed 
Sunday Mass a bore. He was traveling with a crowd 
that was not good for him. That much was evident. 

Father Michael, called too late into conference, had been 
received with the insolence which most young cubs mis- 
take for breeding. Poor Father Michael—why the man 
had come from some freshwater college back in the sticks 
that no one had ever heard of. Perhaps he meant well 
with his eternal “ say your prayers, never miss Mass and 
go to the Sacraments,” but he didn’t realize that his 
prescription was one at which the young generation 
laughed. . Probably he had never heard of Kraft-Ebing, 
Jung, Freud, Ellis, and the rest in whose studies baby- 
brains find poison. And life must be seen and faced in its 
reality; not the life that is woven of pain, sacrifice and 
goodness, but what. the inexperienced think life and older 
men know is selfishness, rapine, vice. 

Johnny came home sick a few months after the opening 
of his senior year. Mother had no doubts whatever now. 
She knew he had not received the Sacraments or attended 
Mass for nearly two years. In language curt but unmis- 
takable, he had informed her that he was done with that 
folly. He had become a man, that is, he had deliberately 
striven to divest himself of every vestige of Christian 
faith and practise, to replace it by a doctrine of self. Of 
course, he did not use that phrase. He called it emancipa- 
tion. Father Michael, this time summoned to a sick-bed, 
was asked by our young collegian to go to hell. (“He 
must enter Harvard,” the boy’s mother had explained a 
few years before. “ There’s nothing cultural in our Cath- 
olic colleges ”’). 

So Johnny went to his place in eternity. His mother 
was heartbroken. Johnny had not imbibed much culture 
after all, and he had lost his morals, his faith and his life. 
There could be no question of Christian burial or of any 
sacred rite which an all-pitying Mother Church throws 
about what is always a time of grief, and in this instance, 
of remorse, bitterer than the waters of Marah. “I am 
responsible for my boy’s soul,” she wailed, and would not 
be comforted. Was she? Let us accept the confession. 
It is a confession, not an indictment. Personally I think 
she told the truth. 

But let it be further noted in the record that in the fol- 
lowing September her next boy went to Harvard. 

In an article contributed to AMERICA eight or nine years 
ago, Joyce Kilmer wrote of the difficulty of inducing a 
Catholic parent determined on placing his son at a non- 
Catholic college to weigh the real facts on which the choice 
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of a college should be made. I have felt that difficulty for 
many years. 

I have never known a Catholic father to finish his pon- 
derings with the following conclusions. “I want my boy 
in a college out of which he will come if not a man, at least 
with the makings of sturdy upright manhood in him. I 
want him to be a good citizen, a good son, and, if the 
Lord pleases, a faithful husband and a good father—better 
than I have been. Above all, I want him to be a stronger 
Catholic on the day he gets his A.B. than he is now. There- 
fore I will send him to a non-Catholic college. 

“ He will be in a school where he will hear nothing of 
religion, except in a passing sneer, or in open attack. He 
will be under professors who will teach him that there 
are no morals but only mores; that the distinction between 
right and wrong is only between what you want to do and 
don’t want to do; that morality is wholly a matter of 
custom, climate, heredity, environment—of anything ex- 
cept a standard promulgated by an eternal Legislator ; that 
anything is moral if it helps to develop personality, what- 
ever that may mean, whatever it may involve. ; 

“Also I want him to come in contact with atheists who 
will tell him that there is no God; with indifferentists smil- 
ing the assertion that whether there is or is not is a matter 
of no moment—and with hedonists who teach by word 
and example that the man who fails to make himself his 
own god is a fool. Yes, because I hope my boy will be 
a better man than I ever was, I won’t send him to a Cath- 
olic college. I’ll put him in a college where the professors, 
as long as they keep out of jail and the scandal sheets, are 
at liberty to teach whatever they wish, without regard to 
accepted standards based on law, human or Divine.” 

I say I have never known a father of that kind. But 
then I have been intimate with few lunatics who were 
Catholics. However, I have known Catholic parents who 
were perfectly aware of their real reasons for sending their 
boys and girls to non-Catholic colleges. Especially, I may 
say, their daughters. They were lunatics, these parents, 
moral lunatics. You cannot reason with them. You can 
only hope that they are not responsible, even remotely, for 
their lunacy. If they are, it is difficult to clear them of the 
guilt of exposing their children to loss of morals, of faith, 
or of both. 

Is the indictment exaggerated? Can Catholic parents 
wish their children to be guided by professors who hold 
the destructive principles expressed in this paragraph: 

He [the modern college student] struggles to be free from the 
dead hand of dogmatism. He is content if his work or his study 
contributes to the richness of his own life, and if the product of 
his effort truly expresses him. The dominating principle is self- 
revelation. There is nothing that cannot be said without com- 
punction or shame. An act is right if it results in satisfaction to 
the doer. 

The author of that piece of suprerne folly is Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes of Columbia University. 

“There is nothing that cannot be said without com- 
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punction or shame. An act is right if it results in satis- 
faction to the doer.” If I am not greatly in error, that, 
precisely, is the doctrine along which the young Chicago 
murderers, each the product of a modern non-Catholic 
college, one the son of a Catholic mother, walked to shame. 
Paut L. BLake ty, S.J. 


Sociology 


The Candidates and the Klan 

S McGeehan of the New York Tribune, one of the 

cleverest newspaper men of the day, phrases it: 
“Both conventions fled in abject terror before a bed-sheet 
and a hood.” But if the parties thought they could down 
the subject by refusing to consider it, they now understand 
clearly that among the dominant issues of the campaign is 
their attitude toward the Klan. 

Since the Klan has not enough religion in all its rank 
and file to cover the first verse of Genesis, the contention 
of the politicians that a formal condemnation of this gang 
of highbinders and cowards would mix religion with 
politics, has not a leg to stand on. The crook who breaks 
into the poor-box is not excused from prosecution on the 
ground that Church and State must remain forever 
separate. We do not think a clergyman who roundly 
thrashes an insolent bully guilty of a religious massacre. 
Members of the Klan are afflicted, apparently, with a 
species of progressive paranoia causing the delusion that 
the sum of all evils is the Catholic Church and de- 
praved leaders trade upon this mental disorder to incite 
them to attack Catholics and Catholic institutions. But 
neither fact suffices to stamp the Klan as a religious move- 
ment with which a political party may not concern itself. 
Otherwise we ought to revere as religious leaders the 
ruffians who in the shadow of Bunker Hill nearly a cen- 
tury ago drove a group of nuns out into the night and 
burned their home to the ground. If to attack religion 
makes a man or a movement “religious” then let us 
canonize Nero. 

The Klan has some members, no doubt, whose integrity 
of purpose can be defended by impugning their mental 
balance. But purpose thrown aside to assess results, the 
Klan stands before the country as an association deter- 
mined to make it impossible for men of all religious creeds 
or none, and men of varied racial stocks, to dwell together 
peaceably in this land of religious freedom and political 
equality. As such it is known to every American not 
hopelessly biased by religious or racial prejudice, and as 
such it might properly have been arraigned at the bar of 
any political convention. Hence it is not a matter for 
surprise that the candidates are beginning to sense the 
necessity of facing what their parties, excepting the 
Socialist party, evaded. 

With admirable sagacity, Senator La Follette was the 
first to occupy the field. Writing on August 5, to Mr. 
Robert P. Scripps of New York, after stating that “ the 
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one dominant, all-embracing issue in this campaign is to 
break the combined power of the private monopoly system 
over the political-and economic system” the Senator gives 
his opinion of the Klan. 

“ Anyone familiar with my record, especially in my own 
State,” he writes, “ knows that I have always stood without 
reservation against any discrimination between races, 
classes and creeds. I hold that every citizen is entitled to 
the full exercise of his constitutional rights. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the evident purposes of the secret 
organization known as the Ku Klux Klan, as disclosed by 
its public acts. It cannot long survive. Relying on the 
sound judgment and good sense of our people, it is my 
opinion that such a movement is foredoomed. It has 
within its own body the seeds of death. 

“ Abraham Lincoln, nearly seventy years ago, set forth 
his views on this question in a letter to his friend, Mr. 
Joshua F. Speed, dated Springfield, Illinois, August 24, 
1855: 


. .You inquire where I stand. That is a disputed point. 
I think I am a Whig; but others say there are no Whigs, and 
that | am an abolitionist. 

I am not a Know-Nothing; that is certain. How could I be? 
How can anyone who abhors the oppression of negroes be in 
favor of degrading classes of white people? Our progress 
in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty rapid. As a nation 
we began by declaring that “all men are created equal.” We 
now read it “all men are created equal except negroes.” When 
the Know-Nothings get control, it will read “all men are 
created equal except negroes and foreigners and Catholics.” 
When it comes to this I shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no pretense of loving liberty—to 
Russia, for instance, where despotism can be taken pure, and 
without the base alloy of hypocrisy. : 


“With this statement from Abraham Lincoln I would 
join a passage from a letter written by Thomas Jefferson 
to Edward Dowse in 1803: ‘I will never by word or act, 
bow to the shrine of intolerance, or admit a right of inquiry 
into the religious opinions of others. ’ 

“Upon these statements of Jefferson and Lincoln, ex- 
pressing the sentiments which I am happy to believe the 
vast majority of our citizens cherish and to which they 
will ever rigidly adhere, and upon my own views expressed 
in this letter, I am content to stand without qualification 
or evasion.” 

From this outspoken letter it is clear that there can be 
no misunderstanding of Senator La Follette’s opinion or 
of the attitude of the Progressive Party, assuming that 
he is accredited to speak for it. 

On August 7, Mr. John W. Davis wrote to Mr. Devere 
Allen of New York: 


In reply to your letter, which has been brought to my attention, 
I answer the question in the same direct manner in which you 
put it, by saying that I am not, never have been, and will not 
become a member of the Ku Klux Klan. I trust that in my 
coming speech of acceptance, I shall make my position on the 
great question of religious toleration too plain for any misunder- 
standing or dispute. 

Reaffirming the declarations of his party platform in his 
speech of acceptance on August 11, Mr. Davis pledged 
himself in the event of his election to “ set up no standard 
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of religious faith or racial origin as a qualification for 
any Office,” but did not see fit to single out the Klan for 
condemnation. The tone of this part of the speech may 
be discerned from the following paragraph: 

No disaster that the mind can picture equals in its hideous 
possibilities the coming in this country of a separation of its citi- 
zenship into discordant groups along racial or religious lines. 
Nothing would so utterly destroy our happiness and security at 
home and our dignity abroad. Let us thank God with reverence 
that those who builded the inheritance we enjoy, dealt with that 
question and settled it long ago. Let it be said to the immortal 
glory of those who founded the Province of Maryland that re- 
ligious freedom on this side of the water began with the Tolera- 
tion Act which they adopted in 1649. 

“With the President’s rivals thus speaking out, can 
Mr. Coolidge remain silent?” asked the Times on 
August 12. “ The people will look forward to see with 
what boldness and explicitness he may express his hatred 
of this religious intolerance showing its ugly head in 
politics.” But if Mr. Coolidge did not remain altogether 
silent in his speech of acceptance on August 14, it can 
hardly be said that he spoke with “ boldness and explicit- 
ness”; indeed, if the comparison be not wanting in due 
respect, his manner was that of the mother-hen made 
famous by Marjorie Fleming, “ most unusual calm,” even 
for the President. “ This is one country; we are one 
people united by common interests,” he said. “ There 
should be no favorites and no outcasts; no race or religious 
prejudice in government.” 

Possibly both the President and Mr. Davis may seize a 
later opportunity to adopt the uncompromising language of 
Senator La Follette. As to the purpose of all this con- 
demnation of the Klan, the happy phrase of Dr. Park- 
hurst, uttered in another connection is admirably illustra- 
tive. ‘“ While the wicked flee where no man pursueth,” 
said the doctor, “ they make much better time when some 
angry citizen is on their trail.” P. L. B. . 


Note and Comment 


The Most Lawless 
Country on Earth 


TRONG words, but spoken out of the fulness of a long 
experience, were those uttered by Judge Alfred J. 
Talley when at the induction into office of Judge William 
Allen, recently appointed to the General Sessions Court of 
New York, he said: 


One of the things that you will come to learn is that you have 
come on the bench of the greatest criminal court of any kind in 
the United States, at a time when this country is suffering under 
an indictment which proclaims it to be the most lawless on earth. 

You will find that the United States must plead guilty to that 
indictment. Most of the desperate criminals are mere boys. You 
will be heartbroken at discovering that the vast majority of de- 
fendants are under nineteen or twenty years old. That is going 
to be your most distressing problem. 


We might readily discount these words if they came 
from the mouth of a sensation-mongering speaker, but 
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such is not here the case. Catholics have long pointed to 
the reason for this state of affairs. How long before our 
nation will come to understand it? 





Coronation of Our 
Lady of Madu 


HE Catholic journals of Ceylon are filled with the 

good news of the solemn crowning of Our Lady of 
Madu by the Archbishop of Colombo acting as the special 
delegate of the Holy Father for this function. The Shrine 
of Madu, says the Ceylon Messenger, thus takes its place 
among the great Marian shrines of Christendom. The 
ceremony is directly a commemoration of the First Cen- 
tenary of the Madu Pilgrimage, but to the Catholics of 
Ceylon it signifies far more. 


We look at the history of the Shrine, and we see in the solemn 
act of coronation a magnificent triumph of the Church in Ceylon. 
Nigh three centuries ago a small band of Catholic refugees, fleeing 
from the arm of the persecutor, buried themselves within a cata- 
comb of sylvan solitude. Among their few treasured possessions 
was a small statue of the Blessed Mother of God. No stately fane 
rose to enshrine this image; no choir of clerics gathered round 
it to sing praises to the great Queen; stealthily and in thin driblets 
the few favored ones who knew of its place of shelter would 
come to pour out their griefs at its feet. The Church in Ceylon 
was then under a cloud. Many indeed thought it had perished, 
and perished for ever. And today, behold the same image, throned 
on high, shining with gold and gems, and before it an Archbishop 
Metropolitan of the land, standing there as Delegate of the Vicar 
of the Universal Church, attended by four brother Bishops, a 
retinue of fifty priests, many amongst them consecrated sons of 
the soil—behold that vast array of over a hundred thousand souls 
from every nook and corner of the Island, peopling the solitude and 
converting the silent forest glade into a city of Mary throbbing 
with life. Happy those privileged to feast their eyes on this mag- 
nificent triumph of Catholicism in Ceylon! Happy all of us who 
have lived to bear witness to this glorious day! And thrice happy 
are we to behold so inspiring a sight under the egis of Mary, to 
see the crowning of our own struggles for the Faith in the crown- 
ing of Mary, to find our own triumph in the triumph of Mary 
our Mother and our Queen! 


We are informed by the Catholic Guardian of Jaffna 
that forty priests were at the confessionals practically the 
whole day, and that more than 50,000 Communions were 
distributed. Not Catholics alone thronged around the altar 
of Our Lady, but Protestants, Hindus, Buddhists and 
Mahommedans called upon her to intercede for them, and 
prayed with child-like confidence. 





Unemployment Insurance 
in Garment Industry 


HE Department of Social Action of the National 

Catholic Welfare Conference calls special attention 
to the arrangements for an unemployment insurance which 
have now been completed in the ladies’ garments industry 
in New York. The details of this agreement between 
employers and employes and the reasons underlying it are 
thus briefly stated : 
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Each week the employes will give one cent for every dollar 
of their pay checks and the employers will add two per cent of 
the total pay roll. The amount will be set aside in a special fund 
ana will be paid to the employes in weekly sums when they cannot 
get work. 

It is a form of accident insurance. Unemployment in the ladies’ 
garment industry is beyond the control of the employes. When 
they are out of work they are “laid up” as much as if they had 
a broken arm. They and their employers are now insuring them 
against being out of a job. They will not get as large an income 
as when working but they will get enough to keep them from 
hunger and want. 

All the groups in the industry are organized. Because of this 
they can join together to establish such an insurance system. An 
individual employer often finds it very hard to introduce unemploy- 
ment insurance for his own employes. Even if he does, his par- 
ticular establishment may meet a catastrophe or more unemploy- 
ment may be forced upon it than in other establishments in the 
same industry and locality. His employes could probably get work 
elsewhere but under the terms of the insurance agreement they 
receive insurance money for being out of work when they could 
easily get work. If all the employers in a particular industry 
are together on the question the burden is distributed, the insur- 
ance is made permanent and the employe is not paid an insurance 
allotment until there is no work for him at his trade in the locality 
in which he is living. 

It will now be to the interest of the employers to see 
that work is made as steady as possible for their employes. 
The same plan had already previously been adopted in 
other sections of the garment industry. The Catholic 
Social Action Department suggests that, with suitable 
modifications, it should be found workable in still other 


industries. 





First Catholic General 
Council of China 


RITING before the closing of the great Catholic 
General Council of China the editor of the Hong- 

kong Catholic Monthly, the Rock, was able to describe only 
the opening of this imposing event in the June issue of 
his magazine that has just reached us. The ceremonies 
began at the large church of St. Ignatius, Sicawei, about 
hive miles southwest of Shanghai. Forty-five bishops were 
present at this function and marched in procession to the 
church. Of these 17 were French by birth, 10 Italian, 5 
Spanish, 5 Belgian, 4 Dutch, 2 German and 2 Chinese, the 
last mentioned having recently been raised to the dignity 
of Prefects-Apostolic. The Bishops were preceded by 
the clergy comprising representatives from many religious 
Orders and Congregations. Last came the Papal Dele- 
gate, crozier in hand. The imposing spectacle, we are told, 
was unparalleled in the annals of the Catholic Church in 
China. Later, in the same church, a memorial service was 
held for the ‘deceased bishops and clergy who had labored 
in the Chinese mission field. Fifty bishops attended on 
this occasion. For the work of the Council itself five com- 
missions were established to deal with all matters sub- 
mitted to the Assembly. Doubtless the effects of the mag- 
nificent demonstrations and of the still more important de- 
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liberations of this great missionary gathering will be far- 
reaching and of the utmost consequence. China is ap- 
parently the most promising mission field in the Church 
today and American Catholics are profoundly interested in 
the progress made there, since our missionaries will now 
doubtless enter China in ever greater numbers to win this 
great people for the cause of Christ. 





Our Teaching 

Brotherhoods 

No DAME UNIVERSITY, at its recent Sum- 

mer School Commencement, witnessed the bestowal 

of the degrees of M.A. or B.A. upon seventeen Brothers 

of the Congregation of the Holy Cross. This was the 

largest graduating class of Brothers in the history of the 

United States. Regarding the need of more Brothers in 

our educational work a circular letter from Notre Dame 
says: 

Bishops and pastors from every section of the country are 
making requests for Brothers to open new schools but in most 
cases these requests have to be refused on account of the scarcity 
of Brothers. The Brothers of Holy Cross are making rapid 
advancement at the present time, but in no way in proportion to 
the demands. Early in July fifteen young men received the habit 
of the Brothers and nineteen Brothers who have completed their 
year in the Novitate made their temporary profession and entered 
the House of Studies. There are now forty applications from 
young men who desire to enter the Brothers’ Postulate early in 
September and this number will increase during the month of 
August. 

Numerically speaking this is very encouraging but when con- 
sideration is given to the amount of work to be done, the large 
number of schools that are on the waiting list, the number is very 
insignificant. For those entering this year it will take at least 
six or eight years to become sufficiently trained to enter the field 
as expert teachers—they must remain until they receive their de- 
grees. As for those receiving degrees this year, they are simply 
taken into the rapidly growing schools now in charge of the 
Brothers. 

At Notre Dame the Brothers attend the regular classes 
with the student body, competing with them for honors 
and thus establishing their contact with the type of Amer- 
ican boy who will later come under their supervision. 
The reason that candidates are not forthcoming in greater 
numbers is because often Catholic boys know little or 
nothing concerning the life of the Brothers and the dignity 
and necessity of their work. 

Bishops, priests and Sisters should be very much interested in 
obtaining recruits for the Brotherhoods. The very best boys of 
the school are needed for this work—boys who have no desire to 
assume the responsibility of the priesthood but who do desire 
to give their services to God. Boys are to be chosen who have 
an aptitude for study, who can be trained to enter the field as 
expert teachers and there conduct schools that will be a credit 
to the Church, a glory to the nation. 

Vocations to the Brotherhoods will not mean a lessening 
of vocations to the priesthood, for the schools of the 
Brothers in turn will never fail to supply the seminaries 


with candidates. 





